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The FAMILY— 


THE GREATEST “CORPORATION” IN THE WORLD 


The head of every home is the chairman of ‘to him) the most important organization in 
the world—his family! America is made up of millions of these little “business units.” In 
the aggregate they constitute the backbone of the nation -verily, the nation itself. The 
strength of the nation as a whole is the combined strength of these individual units, and 
the economic welfare of the nation is measured by the economic security of the families 


which constitute it. 



























@ Take, for example. THE MAN WHO IS IN @ For whom is THE PROFESSIONAL MAN 
BUSINESS FOR HIMSELF. In the final analvy- devoting his time and talents? Immediately, of 
‘a am The A course, for his clients, but in a truer sense he 


sis 6 it is he conducting the busi- . ‘ : - ? A 
is, for whose benefit is he con 5 is working for his wife and children—possibly 


ness, with its multiplicity of cares and respon- other dependents, who form that “close corpora- 
sibilities ? His family the w ife and children tion” so close and dear to him. 
at home. 


@ What of THE YOUNG MARRIED MAN? 

Figuratively speaking, he has just been incor- 
@ What of THE MAN ON A SALARY—for porated. He and his young bride have launched 
whom is he working? The boss? Yes. but his a litthe company which presumably will expand 
with the years, bringing with its growth added 
responsibilities along with the joy of achieve- 
ment —the establishing of a home-and-family 
unit, another successful family-business-enter- 
poration at home. prise, of which he is the head. 


day by day efforts for that pay check, while 
contributing to the success of his employer's 
business, are actually for the little family cor- 


All the hopes, ambitions, plans and responsibilities of these countless family corporations 
ean be safeguarded by modern life insurance... In THE EQUITABLE alone over SEVEN 
BILLIONS of LIFE INSURANCE is maintained by men in business for themselves. by 
professional men, by salaried workers, by newly married men, and by those nearing retire- 
ment—all of whom, through Equitable policies and annuities, are individually and collec- 
tively safeguarding the greatest corporation in the world—the Family. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


393 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President 
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Prudential Ordi- 
nary Managers 
from deep South 
ond cool North at 
annual conference 
n Newark: L. to R 
—S. L. Marks, New 
Orleans; C. W. 
Campbell, Jackson- 
ville; C. J. Kelly, 
Jr., Minneapolis. 





















Left—C. J. Allen- 
baugh, from Hono- 
lulu; Right—Deans 
- of the Prufield: 
Edward WN. Van- 
Viiet, Newark Or- 
dincry manager 
and Superintendent 
Somvel Saperstein, 
Union City, N. 



















These Prudential 
Ordinary managers 
point to three 
“garden spots'' 
they call home: 
Left to right—Aus- 
tin Thayer, Seattle, 
Wash.; Glen S. 
Boker, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Arthur S. 
Kilburn, Portland, 
Me. 
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CANADIAN LETTER 








The next month or so should bring 
the advent of an expected general in- 
crease in the sales of new life busi- 
ness across Canada. There have been 
two factors which have more or less 
checked brisk sales in the first four 
months of the year, although life 
sales have not held up too badly when 
compared with previous years. 

Firstly, from the beginning of the 
year to April 30 in Canada, prospec- 
tive customers for the life agent are 
fiddling around with income tax 
papers. These become a dead issue 
after the first of the month. Secondly, 
the prospective customer of the life 
companies has been awaiting some 
hint of budget details to see how he 
will be taxed on 1941 income. We 
expect to know complete details about 
this when the budget is brought down 
in Ottawa in the very early days of 
May. Then we will know what we 
can afford for insurance. 

Executives of life companies con- 
fidently look for improvement in new 
business in the last eight months of 
the present year. 

There have been many people who 
have said that, with increasing taxes 
to finance the war effort, they cannot 
think of taking out new insurance 
while the war is on; but, on the whole, 
this class of people seems to be in 
the minority. 

Compulsory salary deductions for 
national defense taxes, which have 
been the vogue in the Dominion now 
for almost a year, have, to a certain 
extent, been the means of encourag- 
ing investment in life insurance in 
more ways than one. 

The public has become savings 
conscious as a result of the govern- § 
ment’s emergency measure. People 
have come to realize, more than ever, 
the value of budgeting for essential 
overhead expenses of the future. 

Also, when the government started 
its campaign to persuade the public 
to invest regularly in war savings cer- 
tificates, life companies in Canada 
lent the government the services of 
their life agents to go around and 
make such solicitations on the gov 
ernment’s behalf. This has been the 
means whereby the life agent has 
been able to make new acquaintances, 
and at the same time get a line ™ 
their financial status. He has bee? 
able to decide whether some of them 
would make worthwhile additions ” 
his lists of prospects. 

So, insofar as the life business i 
concerned for the remainder of 1941, 
the outlook is decidedly hopeful. 
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Choosing A Career 


ROM grammar school, from high school and from col- 
Fic. young men every day enter, throughout the year, 
the business world. All are keenly anxious to succeed. All 
are prepared to work hard to make good and be enabled 
thereby to. enjoy in their old age the fruits of their labor. 
Even for the energetic and ambitious the goal envisioned is 
over a long and arduous road. Whether the career is chosen 
in business or in the professions, success will not be achieved 
without long and sustained effort. There is a business axiom 
that the most reliable and steadiest men are developed only 
by years of trial and test. 


Life insurance selling provides a striking exception to the 
rule. Here the sifting and sorting process is quick and cer- 
tain. The knowledge of what life insurance is and what it 
can do for those who purchase it does not take years of 
study to absorb. Experienced sales managers readily recog- 
nize in the newcomer those qualities which are essential for 
the development of a competent life insurance agent. The 
man who possesses the qualities which spell success soon is 
able to rank with the larger producers and to maintain his 
production on a high plane over the years. 


The life insurance agent is fortunate in that everyone he 
meets is a prospect and that the time to solicit is in any hour 
of the twenty-four in every day of the week. 


During May and June more than at any other time of the 
year, boys and young men will seek a way to earn their 
living; to choose a permanent career. Those who find their 
vocation hard to select should seek the advice of an ex- 
periented life insurance man. Should a young man be 
adjudged the possessor of the qualifications necessary to 
rise to the top in life insurance selling, he should not hesi- 
tate to accept the chance. In no other profession can he 
gain the advantages and reach his goal of substantial income 
as quickly as in the life insurance business. 


> 


Lev, 
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HIS article has been prepared 

with a view to explaining to 

students in the life insurance 
business practices that are common 
in the mortgage lending field with 
particular reference to residential 
properties. Special attention will be 
paid to the points of similarity as 
well as difference with practices in 
the life insurance field with which the 
student is no doubt already familiar. 


Volume of Investments 

Life insurance companies have for 
many years invested a good propor- 
tion of their assets in mortgages on 
real estate. Thus the proceedings of 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents for December, 1940, gives 
the following percentages of the net 
admitted assets of member companies 
which were invested in mortgage 
loans over the period 1906 to 1940. 


MORTGAGE LENDING BY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


An Analysis of Business 

Practices With Particular 

Reference to Residential 
Properties 








(Specially Written for The Spectator) 








Attention is called to the fact that 
the New York Insurance Law imposes 
on domestic insurance companies the 
following limitations with respect to 
mortgage investments: 

1. Total mortgage investments are 
limited to 40 per cent of the com- 
pany’s total admitted assets. 

2. The limit of loan on a piece of 
property is set at $25,000 or not more 
than 2 per cent of the company’s total 
admitted assets, whichever is the 
greater. 

There are two principal reasons 
why life companies favor investments 
in real estate mortgages. The first is 
their need for diversification of in- 
vestments. The second is the some- 
what higher rate of interest that may 
be obtained on mortgage loans com- 
pared to bond investments. Then, too, 
there is the opportunity of selling 
additional life insurance as a result 


By Morris PIKE 


Vice-President and Actuary, 
The Union Labor Life Insurance Company, New York 


of mortgage loans placed in a given 
locality. 

That the life insurance companies 
had to foreclose on many real estate 
mortgages during the recent depres- 
sion years is a matter of common 
knowledge. The following table shows 
the percentages invested in mortgages 
and in real estate. Increases in the 
real estate account accompany reduc- 
tions in the mortgage account and are 
due to the increase in foreclosures. 








Percentage of Percentage of 


Year Real Estate Mortgages Total 
1927 1.9 43.1 45.0 
1928 2.0 42.5 44.5 
1929 2.1 42.0 4.1 
1930 2.4 40.5 42.9 
1931 2.8 38.4 41.2 
1932 3.9 35.8 39.7 
1933 5.7 32.4 38.1 
1934 7.4 27.4 34.8 
1935 8.2 23.2 31.4 
1936 8.3 20.5 28.8 
1937 8.0 19.7 27.7 
1938 7.5 19.4 26.9 
1939 7.1 19.1 26.2 
1940 6.7 18.9 25.6 











MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS AS A PER CENT OF NET ADMITTED ASSETS 


Farm Per Other Per Total Per 

Dec. 31 Mortgages Cent Mortgages Cent Mortgages Cent 
1906 $ 262,385,000 ( 9.2) $ 547,320,000 (19.1) $ 809,705,000 (28.3) 
1911 483,057,000 (12.0) 813,946, (20.2) 1,297,003,000 (32.2) 
1916 788,950,000 (14.8) 983,406,000 (18.5) 1,772,356,000 (33.3) 
1921 1,320,902,000 (17.7) 1,242,126,000 (16.6) 2,563,028,000 (34.3) 
1926 1,951,111,000 (16.5) 3,131,373,000 (26.5) 5,082,484,000 (43.0) 
1931 1,832,742,000 (10.0) 5,236,196,000 (28.4) 7,068,938,000 (38.4) 
1936 868,496,000 ( 3.8) 3,836,972,000 (16.7) 4,705,468,000 (20.5) 
1940 801,000,000 ( 2.8) 4,542,000,000 (16.1) 5,343,000,000 (18.9) 
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Mortgages vs. Bonds 

It is interesting to compare the 
yields on bonds with those on mort 
gages. The following comparative 
table of interest income is taken from 
a report entitled “Operating Results 
and Investments of the Twenty-six 
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Companies in the U. S., 1929-1938”— 
Submitted by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission to the Temporary 
National Economic Committee, 1939. 








INTEREST INCOME COLLECTED 
as percentage of mean amounts invested at admitted 


asset values 
Urban 

Bonds Mortgages Difference 
Year Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
1932 4. 5.01 +0.36 
1933 4.4 4.25 0.20 
1934 4.18 4.4 +0.26 
1935 3.91 4.74 +0.83 
1936 3.71 4.91 +1.20 
1937 3.59 4.85 1.26 
1938 3.47 4.69 1.22 








Thus if the experience of the last 
three years be accepted as typical, 
the interest income from mortgages 
was about 1.20 per cent higher than 
that from bonds, based upon the port- 
folios of life insurance companies. 
These portfolios were, of course, built 
up in the years of comparatively high 
interest rates, measured by present 
standards. At the end of 1940 resi- 
dential mortgage money was avail- 
able at from 4% per cent to 5 per 
cent while high grade bonds com- 
manded 2% per cent to 3 per cent. 
This margin of 1% per cent to 2 per 
cent between the coupon rates on 
bonds and mortgages is due to dif- 
ference in liquidity and in the ex- 
pense of administration. 


Expense Rate 

T. A. Phillips in “The Record” of 
the American Institute of Actuaries 
for May, 1937, stated that his com- 
pany’s (Minnesota Mutual Life In- 
surance Company) expense rate on 
bonds and stocks was % per cent of 
average principal. The corresponding 
figures for mortgages were stated at 
5% per cent on other than monthly 
mortgages and 1% per cent on month- 
ly mortgages. These expense rates 
may be accepted as fairly typical of 
the business, although they will nat- 
urally vary according to the amount 
and proportion of monthly business 
on the books. 

It is also interesting to compare 
investment losses on bonds and mort- 
gages. As will be shown later in this 
paper the percentage of losses on 
mortgages and on bonds varies with 
the type of investment accepted. 

With respect to losses on bonds, the 


Standard Statistics Company in its 
special analysis of “Standard Bond 
Investments” dated March 30, 1940, 














A NECESSARY PART OF AGENTS' MENTAL EQUIPMENT 


” the course of discussion with representative life insurance agents, we 

have been gratified to learn that the majority of today’s rank and file 
salesmen are interested in knowing more about the investment depart- 
ments of their companies and are not confining their interest entirely to 
the agency departments and to the direct job of sales work. They have 
found such knowledge increasingly of value in answering questions raised 
by their prospects and policyholders, some of whom might upon occasion 
find it convenient to apply to the life insurance companies for financing 
of home building or business ventures. 

To such agents and to all students of the business, the accompanying 
article on life insurance lending practices should prove to be both in- 
teresting and instructive. It will also prove helpful to home office employ- 
ers, mortgage field representatives, and to all who are directly or 
indirectly connected with the obtaining, underwriting or servicing of 
mortgages or real estate.—Editor's Note. 








presented the following comparativ« The difference between the esti- 
gross and net yields for five grades mated yields and the actual yield is 
of bonds bought Jan. 1, 1928, and due to the net effects of the profits 
sold Jan. 1, 1938. upon redemption, the losses on default 


and changes in market value of the 
bonds at the end of the period. In 











U.S the highest two grades it is to be 
Govt. Al+ Al A BI+ wale ‘ eae . : 
— —— oo i oe noted that this difference represented 
Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent a net profit, increasing the actual 
Estimated Annual . - 
Average Yield 3.18 4.48 4.78 5.22 5.62 over the estimated yield. The compos- 
Actual Annual ite _ P , ; 
Average Yield 3.73 4.61 4.22 3.30 2.62 ite result for any bond portfolio 
Difterer ce +.55 +.13 —.43 —1.92 —3.00 would depend upon the size of the 





— investments by classes. 








Mortgage loans on urban properties gained in favor as an investment 
outlet during the 1930's. 
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The report of the S.E.C. previously 
referred to also contains information 
with respect to the actual loss rate 
on bonds and stocks for the period 
1929-1938, from which the following 
information may be obtained: 

1. The average amount of admitted 
asset value of bonds owned by life 
insurance companies was $8,262,- 
828,200 (page 112). 

2. The average amount of admitted 
asset value of stocks owned for the 
same period was $483,045,600 (page 
144). 

3. Over the same period the net 
loss reported on bonds and _ stocks 
was stated at $483,620,000 (page 
153). 

4. This loss represents an average 
loss rate of little more than one-half 
of 1 per cent per year (0.55 per cent) 
based upon the average amount of 
bonds and stocks owned. 

Turning now to losses on mort- 
gages, Edgar A. Lodge, comptroller 
of the Home Title Guaranty Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y., has published 
“A Mortgage Analysis 1906-1934” 
covering his company’s experience 
during this period. The experience of 
the Home Title indicates a loss of 
1/3 of 1 per cent of the average 
mortgage principal per year. The 
following data are presented in the 
Home Title Analysis. 

1. Total mortgages made of $138,- 
000,000 with losses of $2,752,000 just 
under 2 per cent of this total; 

2. A period of 28 years, or an an- 
nual loss of less than $100,000; 

3. Total interest payments during 
the 28-year period of $46,000,000 or 
a total loss of less than 1/16th of 
the total amount of interest paid; 

4. An average annual amount of 
outstanding mortgages of $30,663,- 
000 or an annual loss percentage of 
1/3 of 1 per cent. 

The effect of these losses was to 
decrease the interest earnings from 
an expected 5.36 per cent to an actual 
5.03 per cent. This 1/3 per cent loss 
was sustained on a conservative ba- 
sis of accounting since the Home 
Title analysis included losses on real 
estate acquired, losses on the opera- 
tion of the real estate and an esti- 
mate of future results on property 
still held at the end of the period. In 
each case the Home Title charged the 
real estate with the contract rate of 
interest on the original mortgage as 
an item of “expense.” 

It is interesting to note that the 
Federal Housing Administration, 
which is stressing loans for a long 
term with a high percentage of value 
is charging mortgagors an insurance 
premium of one-half of 1 per cent of 
the current mortgage principal for 
the purpose of setting up a reserve 
fund for future losses. 
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Agents Annual 

















Coupon Rate Servicing Fee Expenses Losses Net Yield 
Bonds 234% to 3% 0 14g% 1% 244% to 234% 
Mortages 440% to 5% ha% 56% 3% 3% to 349% 
146% 219% to 3% 
(Monthly Mortgages) (Monthly Mortgages 
TT 
The table herewith summarizes Classes of Mortgages 


the gross yields, expenses and losses 
for bonds and mortgages as described 
above. 

In comparing the bond data with 
mortgage data as set forth above, it 
should be noted that the former 
covers the period 1929-1938 while the 
latter covers the period 1906-1934 
and that the gradual decrease in in- 
terest rates has made returns in 
more recent years less attractive on 
all investments than they formerly 
were. 

Opinions differ as to the advisabil- 
ity of a life insurance company hold- 
ing real estate acquired through 
foreclosures. Insurance laws have 
discouraged such holdings for too long 
a time, generally for more than five 
years, because of their non-liquidity. 
The yield on real estate investments 
obtained through foreclosure has been 
between 2 per cent and 3 per cent or 
about one-half the returns on mort- 
gages. On the other hand, companies 
which own real estate may regard 
the investment as a sort of hedge 
against inflation, since the value of 
the real estate would increase as rents 
are increased, while fixed interest 
bearing securities such as bonds and 
mortgages would become less desir- 
able. 

The above statistics are presented 
not as conclusive or even as typical 
of general conditions, but rather as 
illustrating comparisons that are 
available under certain conditions. 
The results will naturally vary by 
companies, depending upon its dis- 
tribution of bonds and mortgages and 
according to the grade of security 
selected in each class. 

Within wide limits, it seems to be 
in the power of an investment depart- 
ment to determine its own loss ratio 
by specializing in the appropriate 
class of security. 


Mortgage Program 


A company which has decided to 
enter the mortgage lending field, has 
to answer several questions which 
promptly present themselves as fol- 
lows: 

(1) In what class of mortgages and 
within what limits of amount shall 
it invest, (2) In what territories shall 
it operate, (3) Through what agen- 
cies shall it obtain its business. 

We shall consider these questions 
in the order named. 






1. Life insurance companies differ 
as to the type of mortgage loans they 
seek. The majority of companies now 
prefer mortgages on improved city 
properties as _ distinguished from 
farm properties. Even within city 
properties there is a wide range of 
types of mortgages that may be con- 
sidered. The following is a partial 
list of city mortgage classes: 

One family—owner occupied 

One family—rented 

Two family—owner on premises 

Two family—owner not on premises 

Three or four family dwellings 

Five to eight family dwellings 

More than eight family dwellings 

Stores without apartments 

Stores with one to four apartments 

Stores with five to eight apartments 

Office buildings 

Factories, laundries and warehouses 
including loft buildings 

Garages and service stations 

Churches and schools 

Theaters 

Special purpose (clubs, charitable in- 
stitutions, etc.) 

Vacant land 

Improved property, where loan is 
made principally on land value. 

Many companies prefer 
occupied single family dwellings as 
representing in their opinion. the 
highest degree of safety. 

The following table taken from “A 
Mortgage Analysis—1906-1934” of the 
Home Title Guaranty Company of 
Brooklyn, New York, bears witness 
to the small losses sustained by that 
company on one family houses: 


owner- 








Percentage or Loss to 
Arount of All Loans on 
Type of improvement Sarre Type of Property 


One fami 
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including loft buildings 
> and service stations 
*Churches and schools 
Theatres 
Special purpose (clubs. charitable 
institutions, etc.) 
Vacant land 
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mproved property, where loan is 
made principally on | urd vaice 


Total All Types 1.99 


*For this type the volume ot |oans made comprised | ess than 
2°, of the total volume of loans made for all types. 
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On the other hand, the average 
loan for one family houses is small, 
falling between $3,000 and $5,000. 
Other companies seek the higher av- 
erage loan such as is provided by 
apartment houses and office buildings. 
As a class the latter types will com- 
mand a lower rate of interest than 
the owner occupied private dwelling 
because the average loan in this 
group is high and the overhead ex- 
pense is thereby reduced. 

Some companies have avoided the 
single family dwelling, not only be- 
cause the small average loan with 
its increased overhead costs is rela- 
tively unattractive, but because they 
also fear Government interference, 
having for its purpose the safeguard- 
ing of the family’s home at all costs, 
irrespective of the rights of the 
creditor. These companies have in 
mind such action as the moratorium 
now in effect in New York State, on 
mortgages made prior to 1933, where- 
by the home owner who pays his in- 
terest and taxes is free from any 
claims for payment of principal in 
whole or in part, irrespective of the 
terms of the mortgage. Such compa- 
nies fear the political implications 
and complications that may result 
from a large voting body of mort- 
gage debtors uniting for the purpose 
of using their votes to soften the 
terms of their mortgage obligations. 
Then, too, they have in mind the ex- 
tensive building program which has 
been encouraged by the Government 
to provide housing for the population 
and also to make work for the build- 
ing trades and they fear the com- 
petition which existing homes may 
have from such large new building 
enterprises. 

Companies, however, recall that a 
Government agency, known as the 
“Home Owners Loan Corporation,” 
assumed their “distress” mortgages 
on private dwellings during the de- 
pression years and look forward to 
similar assistance in future emer- 
gencies. 

Coupled with the question of the 
class of loan is the question of the 
maximum and minimum amounts 
that a company will lend on a mort- 
gage. Some companies will not loan 
below $5,000 because the overhead 
expenses and the risk of loss in case 
of default are high on smaller loans. 
The internal administrative costs and 
the foreclosure costs are fairly uni- 
form irrespective of the size of the 
loan. 

Thus, while the loan is in good 
Standing, the net income on the small 
loan is less than on the large loan, 
and when the loan goes into fore- 
closure, there is less equity left on 
the small loan than on the large loan. 








This is another reason why some 
companies have avoided the owner oc- 
cupied private dwelling with its 
small average loan. 

The study of the Home Title Guar- 
anty Company referred to above also 
showed that the percentage of fore- 
closures was lowest on loans less than 
$7,000. The following table is taken 
from that company’s study: 








—_— 
Per Cent Foreclosed 
Size of Loan or in Trouble 
Under $7,000 4.3 
$7,000 to $50 000 12.5 
$50.000 to $200,000 20.5 
$200,000 and over 43.0 




















It is also true that the smaller 
loans were generally confined to one 
and two-family houses and the larger 
loans were confined to the apartment 
or special purpose houses. Thus there 
is a striking similarity as between 
the relative desirability of type of 
loan and size of loan. The one fam- 
ily dwelling on which a loan of less 
than $7,000 has been placed is doubly 
desirable both for the type of the 
loan and the size of the loan. 

On the other hand, some compa- 
nies have made a good showing on 
classes which to others have brought 

isaster. This shows the need for 


Three Wise Men 


GRANDPA, because he sensed the value of life 
insurance and used it to provide the income 
that makes him independent now. 


DAD, who knows that even should he fail to sur- 
vive Mother and the other children, they will 


not be left in want. 
avert that misfortune. 


His life insurance will 


THE BOY, because he was smart enough to fol- 


low a good example and begin his life insur- 


ance program at the start of his career. 


Keep in touch with the rising generation. 





Che 


Iusurance 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. }. 


rudential 


Company of America 
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careful selection and close adminis- 
tration. The prompt following up of 
delinquencies, the prompt checking of 
taxes, and periodic inspection of the 
property all contribute to a sound 
policy of supervision. It is not enough 
to properly select loans with due re 
gard to the physical security of the 
property and the moral obligation 
and responsibility of the mortgagor. 
There must be sustained effective and 
prompt supervision of the loan and 
the loan agency functioning in its 
territory. 

A mortgage study by class has also 
shown that as the risk of loss in- 
percentage of value 
A loan on a 


creases, the 
loaned should decrease. 





ene family dwelling should probably 
exceed in percentage a loan on a 
multiple family dwelling or on a stor« 
property. The degree of marketabil- 
ity of the collateral is always a fac- 
tor in the percentage to be loaned 

greater marketability justifies high- 
er percentage. Likewise, when build- 
ing costs are high, a loan at such 
time should be on a lower basis than 
when building costs are low, other- 
wise the leveling of price would bring 
losses to the lender. Also there has 
grown up the theory that the rate 
of interest should be lower as the 
percentage of loan to value de- 
Thus, if a two-thirds loan 
interest, a 59 


creases. 


calls for 5 per cent 





A NEW POLICY 











INCOME REPLACEMENT 

DESIGNED TO COVER 
A SPECIFIC NEED 

Death can take a breadwinner 

OFF the payroll— 

but an Income Replacement 


policy will pul his family on! 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO 
V. H. Jenxins, Vice President 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


LOS ANGELES 

















’ 







CALIFORNIA 























per cent loan might call for only 4% 
per cent interest and a 40 per cent 
loan only 4 per cent interest. 


Old vs. New Homes 


As in the case of life insurance 
underwriting, where companies gen- 
erally will not accept lives above a 
certain maximum age, so in the 
mortgage field companies avoid the 
older houses. Some companies will 
not accept loans on houses more than 
twenty years old. Others will accept 
such houses provided they have been 
recently modernized, with a 
quent reduction in their effective age. 
In such cases they will often reduce 


conse- 


the percentage of loan to value from 
the customary 66 2/3 per cent to 55 
per cent and 50 per cent. 

There is an interesting difference 
among mortgage men in their view- 
point with regard to the relative de- 
sirability between old houses and new 
believe’ that 
houses can be accepted with safety 


houses. Some older 
under certain conditions and restric- 
tions. Others don’t want them under 
While 
houses have had the “water” squeezed 
out of their values, the fear is that 
in times of depression they will prove 
less attractive than new houses and 
become a drug on the market. An- 


any circumstances. older 





other reason is that old houses ar 
very often in neighborhoods that are 
past their best day and there may be 
the possibility of a declining neigh- 
borhood with its effect on future 
values. 


Construction Loans 


The question will arise as to 
whether the company will advance 
mortgage money during the course of 
construction of a building or will re- 
quire that the building be fully com- 
pleted before placing its loan. Where 
advances are made during the course 
of construction the plans and specifi- 
cations must fist be studied and ap 
Thereafter two or three 
required - as_ the 


proved. 
reinspections are 
building progresses, as a condition to 
receiving the several partial pay- 
ments. 

Where loans are made only on com 
preliminaries 
with and 


pleted buildings these 
are, of course, dispensed 
the procedure simplified although the 
company probably does not know 4 
much about the character of the com 
struction that went into the completed 
house as it would were it to super 
vise the building loan. 

Some companies have adopted the 
practice of issuing “commitment 
loans.” In such cases the compaly 
generally follows the same procedutt 
as for building loans but disbursé 
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no mortgage money until the house 
is completed. The commitment ap- 
proval binds the life insurance com- 
pany to make the mortgage loan 
when and if the building is properly 
completed in accordance with the 
plans and specifications. Under such 
a commitment loan the builder must 
arrange elsewhere for his temporary 
construction money if he is short of 
funds. Sometimes a further condi- 
tion is added to the commitment loan 
to the effect that the house must be 
occupied by an owner approved by 
the company before it will disburse 
its mortgage money. 


States in Which to Operate 


Having decided upon the class of 
loans and the maximum and minimum 
amount of individual loans it will 
make, the company must next decide 
in which 
ally the administrative officers will 
want to have their lending agents not 
too distant from the home office. Also, 
there are important differences be- 
tween the practices and customs of 
the various states which might lead 
the management to favor one state 
as against another. In 
the foreclosure method is simple and 
title can be obtained in a short time 


states to operate. Gener- 


some states 


and at a low cost. 

In others the method 
is cumbersome; it takes a long time 
to clear title and the foreclosure cost 
is high. In some states the mortgagor 
is permitted to redeem his property 
after foreclosure during the subse- 
quent period of a year or two. Also, 
in some of the last group of states 


foreclosure 


the mortgagor is entitled to possess 
the property during the period of re- 
demption. Obviously these factors af- 
fect the safety of a loan and the 
possible margin of profit available to 
the lender upon Thus, 
the average cost of a foreclosure va- 
ries from $5 in Texas to $354 in 
Illinois while the average time to 
foreclose varies from one week in 
Virginia to two years in Alabama, 
measured to the end of the possible 
redemption period. Where during the 
redemption period the old owner may 


foreclosure. 


stay in possession in effect rent free, 
the losses of the lender are increased 
as there is no income during the re- 
demption period and there may be 
great wear and tear on the property. 

The following chart is taken from 
“Survey of Foreclosure Operations” 
prepared by Horace Russell, general 
counsel of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation, Washington, D. C., Au- 
gust, 1937, and graphically compares 
the requirements of the states of the 
union on the average time and the 
average cost necessary to complete 
foreclosure proceedings. 





A movement has grown up in the 
last few years, sponsored by the 
mortgage lending institutions, to sim- 
plify foreclosure proceedings and re- 
duce foreclosure costs. This is espe- 
cially necessary where the amount 
loaned represents a large percentage 
of value (80 per cent to 90 per cent 
under the F. H. A. plan) with the 
reduced measure of safety available 
to the mortgagor. 

Several states encourage the prac- 
tice of placing ground rents on real 
estate lots. Such a custom is espe- 
cially prevalent in the Baltimore, 
Maryland, area. Mortgages on houses 
built on land subject to ground rents 
are subject to the prior lien of the 
ground rent. Failure to meet the 
terms of the ground rent instrument 
would call for action by the mort- 
gagee to safeguard his investment. 
Under the New York Insurance law, 
domestic companies are not permitted 





to make mortgage loans on property 
subject to ground rents where there 
is a “condition or right of re-entry 
or foreclosure under which such lien 
can be cut off, subordinated or other- 
wise disturbed.” 

In considering territories in which 
to operate a mortgage business, at- 
tention must also be paid to the pres- 
ent and future commercial desirabil- 
ity and opportunities of the area. 
Sections devoted to one industry or 
one crop, areas exposed to hurricanes, 
dust storms, earthquakes, rising wa- 
etc., should be avoided. Like- 
wise, sections where industry is on 
the wane and business is migrating 
toward more abundant labor supply 
and natural resources do not present 
satisfactory mortgage territory. Also, 
a review of the experience by locali- 
ties will reveal sections where the 
mortgage loss ratio was above the 

(Continued on page 30) 


ters, 


SURVEY OF FORECLOSURE OPERATIONS 


FORECLOSURES: AVERAGE TIME REQUIRED TO COMPLETE COMPARED WITH AVERAGE 
COST BASED ON H. O. L. C. EXPERIENCE 
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... PENNSYLVANIA... 
-.RMODE ISLAND... 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 








.- TENNESSEE .... 

















1In case of foreclosure in court, the time has been computed from the date of the 
filing of the petition to foreclose to the date of acquisition of title, free of all rights of 


redemption. 
In case of foreclosure under power of 
trust, the time has been computed from 


sale contained in the mortgage or deed of 
the date of the first publication of notice of 


sale or of intention to foreclose, where such is required, to the date of acquisition of 


title, free of all rights of redemption 
2 Costs do not include salaried personne 
attorneys handle foreelosure 


1; in both Texas and Massachusetts salaried 
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Suggest Changes in 
Insurance Taxation 


The National Association of Life 
Underwriters on April 30 appeared 
before the House Ways and Means 
Committee, through its general coun- 
sel Roger B. Hull and special tax 
counsel Lawrence A. Baker, of Wash- 
ington, and urged two important 
phases of life insurance taxation on 
the Committee framing the new de- 
fense revenue bill. 

The first project presented to the 
Committee was an amendment to 
Section 811 (g) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code which would clarify the 
basis upon which life insurance pro- 
ceeds would be taxed under the Fed- 
eral estate tax law. Mr. Baker urged 
that the “incidence of ownership” 
test be substituted for the premium- 
paying test recently established by 
Treasury Decision 5032. 

Attorney Baker made it clear that 
in seeking this clarifying amendment 
no new or additional exemptions are 
sought, the attempt being merely to 
avoid a long series of confusions and 
to give the insured an opportunity to 
arrange his insurance estate in an 
orderly manner, without loss of reve- 
nue to the government. 

Mr. Baker’s second argument re- 
lated to the proposal which has been 
suggested to the Ways and Means 
Committee, to redu-e the life insur- 
ance exemption under the federal 
estate tax from $40,000 to $25,000. 

Mr. Baker urged the Committee to 
consider this proposal in conjunction 
with the proposed increases in in- 
come tax rates and not to further re- 
duce the exemption at a time when 
the burdens of income taxation would 


make it almost impossible for a per- 
son of moderate means to create a 
fund for his own old age or for his 
dependents by other means than in- 
surance. 


Canada Life’s 
Two Changes 

The Canada Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Toronto has announced two 
important changes in its agency or- 
ganization. 

A. Grant MacKenzie, manager of 
the Windsor, Ontario, branch, has 
joined the agency department at the 
head office. Mr. MacKenzie became 
associated with the company in Sep- 
tember, 1926, as a representative at 
Detroit and later moved to Montreal. 
In September, 1936, he was appointed 
manager at Windsor. 

R. A. Sanderson, agency supervisor, 
has been appointed manager of the 
Vancouver, B. C., branch. Mr. Sand- 
erson has been with the Canada Life 
since October, 1922. 


For Lincoln National 


In Honolulu 

Nat S. Vial, C.L.U., has _ been 
named manager of the life depart- 
ment of Theo. H. Davies & Co., Ltd., 
representatives in the Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands for the Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company of 
Fort Wayne, according to an an- 
nouncement by Leuis Barron, in 
charge of the Theo. H. Davies & Co. 
insurance department. He will be lo- 
cated in Honolulu, T. H. 








Tax Collectors Take Heed! 


“Let the tax collector take heed of that great army of deputy tax col- 
lectors serving without pay, the life insurance agents of this country, who 
are responsible for the self-imposed taxes represented by insurance pre- 
miums which, in turn, protect the coffers of the nation by removing demands 
which would be made were it not for the out-pouring of life insurance funds 
for the most part in modest sums, but in the aggregate rising to imposing 
figures.""—William J. Graham, vice-president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, New York, before the insurance division meeting during the 
annual gathering of the United States Chamber of Commerce in Washing- 


ton, D. C., last week. 
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Green Light for 
FHA Loans 


Federal Housing Administration 
loans were lauded in the highest terms 
as an investment channel for life in- 
surance companies by President 
Elbert S. Brigham of the National 
Life Insurance Company of Mont- 
pelier, Vt., speaking before the Life 
Office Management Association’s an- 
nual spring conference at the Hotel 
New Yorker last Friday. 

“Our six-year experience,” said Mr. 
Brigham, “shows that we had on our 
books on April 24 a total of 11,164 
FHA loans with a principal balance 
of $67,115,967, and we had completed 
foreclosure on only 33 loans, repre- 
senting an investment of $211,618. In 
exchange for these foreclosed prop- 
erties we have received $53,192 cash, 
$150,350 in Government guaranteed 
debentures, which can now be sold 
above par, and certificates of claim. 
Meanwhile we have had a fair inter- 
est return. 

“The net result of our experience 
of six years has been that we have 
come to have increasing confidence in 
the officers and personnel of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. Con- 
sidering that the organization had to 
be built from the very foundation and 
that it covered the whole country, I 
want to pay tribute to the initiative, 
the fine sense of responsibility, and 
the splendid cooperation we have had 
from the very beginning.” 


’ 


Another Anchor 
Aweigh 


Gerald A. Eubank, director of the 
downtown New York Ordinary agency 
of the Prudential of Newark, is being 
called to duty with the United States 
Navy. Mr. Eubank, who also served 
in 1917-18, holds the rank of lieutenant- 
commander in the naval reserve and 
will assume the duties of assistant 
supply officer of the Fourth Naval 
District, with headquarters at Phila- 
delphia. Hiram Henderson, Mr. 
Eubank’s chief agency assistant, who 
has been on vacation since last fall, 
will take charge during M. Eubank’s 
absence. 

a o 


Connecticut Underwriters 
Sponsor W. W. Hartshorn 


The various life underwriters ass 
ciations in Connecticut have agait 
endorsed Wilbur W. Hartshorn, Hart 
ford manager of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York, 
as trustee for the National Associa 
tion of Life Underwriters. 
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Low-Cost Housing 
Up to Expectations 


The low-cost housing projects which 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York launched in recent 
years, says Board Chairman Fred- 
erick H. Ecker, “are fully realizing 
our expectation as satisfactory perma- 
nent investments.” The remarks on 
this subject were an _ outstanding 
feature of the convention of over 1500 
district managers and field men of 
the company which was held all last 
week in New York City. 

Chairman Ecker reported that the 
2125 low-rent apartments which the 
Metropolitan Life built in Queens, 
New York, in 1925 and the Park- 
chester project in the East Bronx. 
New York, furnish homes for some 
40,000 persons. 

Experience with the New York 
building, desire to serve large com- 
munities, social welfare impulses and 
need for long-term outlets for in- 
vestment funds led to the various 
projects which the Metropolitan Life 
undertook along the lines described 
by Mr. Ecker. 

The chairman of the company’s 
board also said that similar low-cost 
apartment which has 
been undertaken by the Metropolitan 
Life in Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco will be going full blast soon. He 
predicted that some of the California 
apartments will be ready for occu- 
pancy within a year. 


construction 


Investments Put at 


$15 Per Policyholder 


$1,010,000,000 of 
life insurance funds, or an average 
of more than $15 per policyholder 
nationwide, was put into the purchase 
of business, government and other 
securities and mortgages during the 
first quarter of 1941, it is reported by 
the Institute of Life Insurance. 

This total, representing the invest- 
ment of new funds and the reinvest- 
ment of funds from securities which 
had matured, ete., compared with 
$778,000,000, in the corresponding 
period of 1940. 

More than $600,000,000 has gone 
into the purchase of business securi- 
ties compared with $325,000,000 a 
year ago. Of these approximately 
$300,000,000 was invested in utility 
Securities; industrial securities ac- 
counted for $235,000,000, and railroad 
securities $89,000,000. 

Mortgages showed a notable in- 
crease in the quarter, more than $200,- 
000,000 going into this field. 

More than $150,000,000 went into 
United States Government bonds, 


Approximately 
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$29,000,000 into state, county and 
municipal bonds and $10,000,000 into 
Canadian and other foreign bonds. 

“The trend of investment of policy- 
holder reserve funds is a clear demon- 
stration of how life insurance assets 
closely follow the capital needs of the 
nation, both private and government, 
and make available, within the bounds 
of maximum safety, the funds neces- 
sary to develop new trends,” it was 
stated by Holgar J. Johnson, president 
of the Institute. 


Retirement Plan for 
Penn Mutual Agents 


The Penn Mutual Life recently an- 
nounced a voluntary and contributory 
retirement plan for its field force, and 
over 91 per cent of the full-time un- 
derwriters have signed up to adopt 
membership in the plan. 

The company has now arranged to 
make it possible for an individual's 
retirement accumulations under that 
plan to go on uninterruptedly during 
the time that the underwriter is in 
the military or naval service of the 
country. 

= 


New L.A.A. Group 


Members of the Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers Association located in the 
Virginia section have organized an 
Old Dominion Group of the L.A.A. 





Canadian Companies 
Support War Loans 


Canadian life insurance companies 
are putting a rapidly increasing 
amount of their investment funds 
into Canadian government bonds, as 
war financing demands increase, R. 
H. Reid, executive assistant of the 
London Life Insurance Company of 
Canada, today told the spring con- 
ference of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association at the Hotel New 
Yorker. 

“The life company investment in 
Dominion of Canada bonds during the 
current year should considerably ex- 
ceed the total increase in assets of 
Canadian life companies,” Mr. Reid 
said. “With our government faced 
with enormous expenditures relative 
to our resources, it is proper that this 
should be so, even though the adverse 
effect on interest earnings will be felt 
severely.” 

Mr. Reid said that next month 
Canada will float its Third War Loan, 
seeking from $600,000,000 to $750,- 
000,000, which pro-rated to American 
proportions would be the equivalent 
of a one billion dollar loan, even so 
representing only one-quarter of the 
sum of Canadian war expenditures 
and assistance to Britain. Chartered 
banks are excluded from this loan, 
this being the same as exclusion of 
all commercial and savings banks in 
America, Mr. Reid pointed out. 
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Fourth Generation 
In Same Agency 


Four generations of the Furey 
family have served continuously in 
the services of the Berkshire Life 
Insurance Company in the Pittsburgh 
Agency. This is believed to be a 
record in the annals of agency man- 
agement in this country. H. D. W. 
English became general agent for the 
Berkshire at Pittsburgh about 70 
years ago. On November 20, 1886 
a nephew, William Morris Furey, 
entered the business and later was 
taken into the partnership, the 
agency being known as the English 
and Furey Agency. 

Later it became the William M. 
Furey Agency. Then Mr. Furey’s 
son, W. Rankin Furey, after serving 
a number of years as an agent, was 
taken into the partnership and the 
firm name became Wm. M. Furey and 
Son. William M. Furey served the 
Berkshire Life continuously for over 
50 years, and with his passing, his 
son, W. Rankin Furey, became the 
general agent, adopting the firm name 
of The Furey Agency. Recently W. 
Rankin Furey’s son, William Morris 
Furey II, became an employee of the 
Agency during a school vacation and 
thus the fourth generation of the 
Furey family enters the service of 
the Berkshire in its Pittsburgh 
Agency. 

a a 


Jefferson Standard 


Holds Record Meeting 


The agents’ meeting of the Jeffer- 
son Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany, held. recently at the Bon-Air 
Hotel in Augusta, Ga., was most suc- 
cessful in point of numbers and ac- 
complishment of any similar meeting 
staged by that company. Short, 
snappy business sessions, followed by 
a crowded entertainment docket, fea- 
tured the convention. Vice President 
Ralph C. Price, as general chairman, 
engineered the meeting through his 
agency department staff composed of 
M. A. White, agency manager; E. C. 
Klingman, director of agencies; and 
Karl Ljung, superintendent of agen- 
cies. The entertainment program 
was under the direction of Vice Presi- 
dent J. M. Bryan. 

Julian Price, president of the com- 
pany, spoke with telling effect on 
“The Job For 1941.”. Known through- 
out the institution of life insurance 
for his common sense attitudes and 
the practical effectiveness of his coun- 
sel, he presented his agents with a 
workable program to cope with pres- 
ent-day situations. Probably the best 
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loved man in the business, Mr. Price 
was made the object of a demonstra- 
tion resembling those seen at political 
gatherings, when it was announced 
on the opening day of the convention 
that he had been selected’ by Henry W. 
Morgenthau, Jr., to be chairman of 
the North Carolina Defense Commit- 
tee. Mr. Price, having accepted the 
appointment immediately, took the 
occasion to inform the group of the 
plans he and fellow-executives in the 
industry have formulated to promote 
the Defense Program. 

Having just returned from an 
American Life Convention meeting in 
Washington, he stated that already 
that group had asked that he, as 
president of it, set up a committee to 





Retired—Just Like 
the Man in the 
Advertisements 


The qualified Lincoln National Life 
man now has the benefits of a Re- 
tirement plan. He contributes and 
the company contributes. He al- 
ways receives back at least as much 
as he puts into the plan, whether he 
retires, dies, or leaves the company 
If he wishes, he may continue to 
write business and receive commis- 
sions after 65—his retirement age. 
Provisions of the plan make quaili- 
fication easy for the regular pro- 
ducer. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office Geared To 
Fort Wayne Help Its 
Indiana Fieldmen 











discover ways and means through 
which the facilities of life insurance 
could work to further defense activi- 
ties. This, he said, was no idle ges- 
ture but the beginning of a drive 
behind which the terrific force of life 
insurance organizations could be put 
to work for the general good of the 
country. Intensely patriotic, Mr. 
Price followed his comments with a 
newspaper interview during which he 
made known his attitude for more 
than passive participation in the 
present struggle. Specifically, he ad- 
vocated, if necessary, convoys and 
convoy protection by our armed 


forces. 


Southern Round Table 


Program Completed 


J. Bruce Trotter, of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Life, as chairman of the South- 
ern Round Table of the Life Insur- 
ance Advertisers Association, has an- 
nounced a program packed with va- 
riety. The round table is scheduled 
for the Baker Hotel, in Dallas, Texas, 
May 15 and 16. Matching the na- 
tional L.A.A.’s well known competi- 
tive exhibit of sales display, promo- 
tion pieces, the Southern Round Table 
will have its own display, under the 
direction of R. William Archer, 
Southwestern Life, who as exhibits 
chairman will present certificates of 
award and a grand trophy. 

C. Sumner Davis, president of the 
L.A.A., will be present to report on 
the progress of the national associa- 
tion. Stanley Campbell, vice president 
Dallas Advertising League, is sched- 
uled to discuss advertising as a neces- 
sity to democracy. Lawrence F. Lee, 
president of the Occidental of North 
Carolina, will present an insight on 
the work of the Institute of Life In- 
surance. A frank debate on the func- 
tion of insurance journals will be 
contributed by Harold Colbert, of 
“Life Insurance Selling,” and Peter 
Larsen, of the “Insurance Field.” 

A humorous sidelight on the busi- 
ness will be in the presentation of a 
play written by Lorry A. Jacobs, of 
the Southland Life, “Ten Ways to Get 
Rid of a Life Insurance Salesman.” 
Modern outlooks on public relations 
problems are to be explained by C. S. 
Smith, of National Life & Accident, 
and T. S. M. Bloodworth, Shenandoah 
Life. 

Burke Baker, president of the Sea- 
board Life, will discuss public rela- 
tions of the immediate future. The 
field man’s viewpoint on advertising 
is a subject to which Henry M. Faser, 
agency superintendent, Lamar Life, 
can do special justice. 
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Legislature Commends 


Work of Geo. A. Bangs 


The North Dakota Legislature dur- 
ing its recent session passed a con- 
current resolution commending Presi- 
dent Geo. A. Bangs of the American 
United Life Insurance Company of 
Indianapolis, Ind., for his services 
from March, 1931, to January, 1933, 
as chairman of the North Dakota 
State Commission which directed the 
program of construction of the new 
capitol building. 

The resolution officially commends 
Mr. Bangs and the committee “for 
their patriotic and invaluable public 
services rendered to the State of 
North Dakota in designing, planning 
and inaugurating the construction of 
the new State Capitol.” 


Beatrice Jones Slated 
For Assn. Presidency 


A few years ago Beatrice Jones, 
C.L.U., became the first woman to 
hold office as director of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of the City of 
New York. On June 12, she will be- 
come the first president of that or- 
ganization, her name having’ been 
offered by the nominating committee 
for that post, and nomination with 
the New York Association being tan- 
tamount to election. Miss Jones has 
long been active in the affairs of the 
association and served with notable 
success as educational vice-president. 
She is an agent of the Ott Agency of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States. An outline of 
her career in business is presented 
at the bottom of the two adjoining 
columns. 

In addition to Miss Jones, the nom- 
inating committee selected the fol- 
lowing: 

Administrative vice-president—Les- 
ter Einstein, general agent, Mutual 
Benefit. 


Public relations vice-president 
Harper R. Dowell, C. L. U., agent, 
New England. 

Educational vice-president — James 


Elton Bragg, C.L.U., general agent, 
Guardian. 
Treasurer—K. A. 
agent, Aetna Life. 
To serve on the board of directors 
for three years: Hugh J. Hannigan, 
agent, Northwestern Mutual; Samuel 
L. Roth, agent, Metropolitan Life; S. 
Samuel Wolfson, general agent, Berk- 
shire Life; J. Fred Speer, C. L. U., 
agent, Equitable Life; Joseph Pelli- 
cane, agent, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life; Osborne Bethea, general agent, 


Luther, general 








JULIAN PRICE HEADS DEFENSE SAVING COMMITTEE 


Julian Price, president of the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company was re- 
quested by Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morganthau, Jr., to assume the chair- 
manship of the Defense Savings Committee for the State of North Carolina. The re- 
quest reached him by telegram at the Bon Air Hotel in Augusta, Georgia, where Mr. 
Price was opening a meeting of company agents. Mr. Price immediately wired his 


acceptance. 


In accepting, Mr. Price stated that he was delighted to have this opportunity to 
serve, declaring that he, those associated with him in the company, and all the execu- 
tives of other companies he has contacted recently have been eagerly awaiting a 
chance to take more than passive participation in the defense measures underway 
and still being considered. As a matter of fact, at a meeting of the American Life 
Convention (of which he is president) held in Washington just two weeks ago, he was 
asked to offer the services of the more than 150 member companies to be used in any 
way to advance the present.defense measures. 

A man of action, Mr. Price has several times in the past been asked to head move- 
ments of national importance. The success of these no doubt prompted his selection 


for the new post. 





Penn Mutual Life; George P. Shoe- 
maker, general agent, Provident Mu- 
tual. 

The selections will be reported to 
the May meeting of the association 
and the election will be held at the 
time of the 
June 12. 


annual meeting on 


a] n 


Purchase Control of 
Guardian Life. Dallas 


Control of the Guardian Life of 
Dallas has been acquired by Troy V. 
Post and Charles W. Windham, with 
Mr. Post becoming president and Mr. 
Windham secretary-treasurer. Mr. 
Post has retired as president of the 
Pioneer American Life of Houston to 
return to Dallas and Mr. Windham 
has reentered the life insurance busi- 
ness following a short period of ser- 
vice as personnel officer of Dallas. 

Hugo F. Koch, who has been presi- 


dent and chairman of the board of 
directors of the Guardian, has retired 
as president but will continue as 
chairman of the board. D. W. Henke, 
who has been secretary and treasurer 
for several months, will continue as 
a director but will devote most of his 
time to his own business, the Merla 
Tool Company. 

Organized in 1935, the Guardian is 
a full, legal reserve company with 
capital and surplus totaling $116,000 
and life insurance in force exceeding 
$2,000,000. Well known as a life insur- 
ance executive, Mr. Post developed the 
Pioneer American from a small assess- 
ment outfit at Haskell, Texas, toa full, 
legal reserve company. It was moved 
to Dallas later, and then in 1938 was 
removed to Houston when J. E. Josey 
acquired control, with Mr. Post re- 
maining as president. 

The Guardian owns its own home 
office building at Pacific and Field 
Streets in Dallas. 





FIRST WOMAN PRESIDENT OF NEW YORK ASSOCIATION 


BEATRICE JONES, C.L.U. nominee for the presidency of the Life Underwriters As- 

sociation of New York City, joined the Equitable Life Assurance Society in New 
York City as an agent in 1928, following a successful business career with the Standard 
Oil Company in the management of women personnel. From 1932 until 1940 she 
managed a division of women in the Ott Agency of the Equitable in addition to her 


personal production efforts. 


Miss Jones was a Chartered Life Underwriter in 1934 thus becoming one of the first 
women to secure that distinguished designation. She was the first woman ever to serve 
on the board of directors of the New York City Association and has served con- 
tinuously since 1938, Last year she was elevated to the educational vice presidency 
and was responsible for probably the most outstanding series of meetings ever con- 
ducted for the association membership. She is at present a member of the board of 
directors of the American Society of Life Underwriters and also a member of the 
board of directors of the New York Chapter Chartered Life Underwriters. She has 
been a member of the National Association program and public relations Committee 
and chairman of the women underwriters committee. She is a past president of the 
Quota Club of New York and past president of the Personnel Club of New York. 
She is a charter member of the League of Life Insurance Women. Miss Jones is well 
known as a writer on life insurance subjects having contributed to practically every 
insurance journal in the country. She is a speaker of note, appearing on various radio 
programs on life insurance subjects and addressing Life Underwriter Associations from 
coast to coast. Miss Jones recently was a featured speaker before the Life Adver- 
tisers Association. In private life Miss Jones is the wife of J. B. Deacon, vice presi- 
dent and director of the Schenley Corporation. 
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Accident & Health 


Conference Convention 


The program for the fortieth an- 
nual meeting of the Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference has 
now been completed and the sessions 
(to be held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago on June 2-5) 
promise to be wider and more dra- 
matic in scope than ever before. 

With President Paul Clement, sec- 
retary of the Minnesota Commercial 
Men’s of Minneapolis, in the chair, 
the delegates will hear discussions 
such as that on the importance of in- 
dustrial health in national defense 
(by C. M. Colignon, noted industrial 
medical director); sickness insurance 
abroad (by J. G. Crownhart, secre- 
tary of the State medical society of 
Wisconsin); group hospitalization in- 
surance (by H. C. Pogue, manager of 
the group department for the Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance at Kansas 
City); the effect of wage and hour 
laws (by Fred E. King, prominent 
New York attorney); the attitude of 
health and accident claim departments 
(by A. G. Frankhouser, of the Con- 
tinental Casualty of Chicago); and 
many others. 

Particular interest will be attached 
to the agency management session of 
the convention, which will be presided 
over by Francis L. Merritt, chairman 
of that committee. The panel discus- 
sion to follow will include such well- 
known names as those of J. W. 
Scherr, Jr., of the Inter-Ocean Cas- 
ualty; Rex Edmunds of the Fidelity 
Health & Accident; R. L. Paddock of 
Time Insurance Company; T. T. Mce- 





Clintock, of the Ohio State Life; John 
Elliott of the Washington National; 
and S. Robt. Rauwolf of the North 
American Accident. 

It is expected that the educational 
committee, of which E. J. Faulkner, 
president of the Woodmen Accident, 
is chairman, will outline its full plans 
for unified training and instruction 
of accident and health agents. 

F 


Prominent Editor 


Joins Travelers 

Wesley G. Griswold, editor of the 
Sunday magazine section and assis- 
tant Sunday editor of The Hartford 
Courant, on May 1 joified the pub- 
licity department of The Travelers 
Insurance Companies of Hartford. 

Mr. Griswold has been a member of 
The Courant staff 11 years. A gradu- 
ate of the University of North Caro- 
lina, he entered the employ of the 
nation’s oldest newspaper as a re- 
porter. He was soon writing feature 
stories for the paper and seven years 
ago was made editor of the Sunday 
magazine section. He was editor of 
the anniversary edition of the paper 
issued in 1939 in observance of its 
completion of 175 years of continuous 
publication. 

He was born in Middletown, Conn., 
where he is still a resident. As piano 
accompanist of the Hartford Choral 
Club and the Cecelia Choral Club of 
Hartford he is well known in the 
Connecticut capital as an amateur 
musician. He has also been active in 
radio work, both as a musician and 
as a participant in educational pro- 
grams. 








George W. Oldham, left, of the Pittsburgh agency of the Phoenix Mutual Life of Hart- 
ford, receives from Arthur M. Collens, president of the company, a silver plaque in honor 
of 1,000 weeks of consecutive weekly production. This record by Mr. Oldham has never 
before been equalled by a representative of the Phoenix Mutual Life and has been ap- 
proached by only a few men in the history of life insurance. 
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Industrial Insurance 
Justifies Itself 


Industrial insurance justifies itself 
by any reasonable analysis of cost 
and performance, declared Valentine 


Howell, vice-president and actuary of: 


the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, at the opening of the home- 
office conference, recently, in New- 
ark, N. J. Its cost is not excessive, he 
said, when it is considered that the 
extra mortality involved together 
with the cost of collection, account 
for the difference between industrial 
and non-par ordinary. This variation, 
approximately 25 per cent or less, 
could be reduced only by the policy- 
holder calling at the district -office 
and paying premiums in_ person, 
which the majority would not do and 
which would cost more in carfare or 
postage if he did. 

Mr. Howell pointed to the many 
changes made in the industrial con- 
tract since 1905, including cash sur- 
renders, surrender charges — which 
are the same as for ordinary—and 
many others. He said the present in- 
dustrial policy is essentially the same 
as the ordinary except for the loan 
feature. He further noted that the 
termination rate for agency contracts 
in the industrial department last year 
was only 6 per cent for agents of the 
Prudential. 

Vice-president Henry B. Sutpen re- 
marked, in connection with service 
records of industrial agents, that 66 
per cent of the company’s men have 
been with the Prudential for five 
years or longer. George H. Chace, 
vice-president, discussed the com- 
pany’s advertising, mentioning the 
radio show that is broadcast for the 
good will it builds up for the indus- 
trial agent. The company’s recent 
experience with newspaper advertis- 
ing—which he said should pay its 
way in actual sales leads—was some- 
what disappointing, and he did not 
know just what future policy in this 
direction might be. 

Charles B. Bradley, general coun- 
sel, discussed the work of the law de- 
partment. He said the Prudential 
never contests claims unless they are 
unjust or downright fraudulent, but 
even so, 778 cases were contested last 
year. The department won 217 cases, 
settled 519 and lost only 42. 

s = 
Women's League Meeting 

The League of Life Insurance Wo- 
men will hold a Spring meeting at the 
Hotel Ambassador in New York City 
on May 20. Lillian Joseph, as chair- 
man, is in charge of arrangements 
and her co-chairman is _ Dorothy 
Boond. 
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Insurance Accountants 
In Twentieth Conclave 


A definite lack of uniformity exists 
among insurance companies in the 
classification of items going to make 
up financial statements, according to 
F. M. Karrmann, comptroller of the 
American United Life Insurance 
Company of Indianapolis, who is re- 
tiring-president of the Insurance 
Accounting & Statistical Association. 

The association, which closed its 
twentieth conference in Chicago during 
the last week of April, had 317 dele- 
gates registered at the recent two-day 
gathering. Chairman of the first day 
of the life session was L. J. Hale, a 
director of the association and the 
auditor of the Kansas City Life In- 
surance Company at Kansas City, 
Mo. At the second life session the 
chairman was J. P. Walker, assistant 
secretary of the Southland Life In- 
surance Company of Dallas. Other 
sessions were given over to property 
insurance problems. 

Among those who addressed the 
convention were Assistant Actuary 
R. R. Benjamin, of the Metropolitan 
Life of New York; T. H. Steers, office 
consultant of Chicago; B. H. Miller, 
statistician of the State Farm Life of 
Bloomington, Ill.; and C. L. Dedrick, 
chief statistician in the division of 
statistical research of the Bureau of 
the Census. The address of welcome 
to the association was made by L. D. 
Cavanaugh, president of the Federal 
Life of Chicago. 

Election of officers to the Insurance 
Accounting & Statistical Association 
was as follows: B. H. Miller, presi- 
dent; F. H. Eyler, assistant comp- 
troller of the General American Life, 
St. Louis, vice-president; R. A. Clark, 
consulting actuary of Haight, Davis 
& Haight, Omaha, secretary and trea- 
surer; and R. L. Hughes, assistant 
secretary of the Guarantee Mutual 
Life of Omaha, assistant secretary- 
treasurer. The new publicity director 
of the association is I. H. Wagner, of 
the Business Men’s Assurance Com- 
pany of Kansas City. 

. * 


New Chairman 
For SEC 


Chairmen may come and go, but 
the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion never forgets. This is perhaps 
the only characteristic which it has 
in common with that strictly Repub- 
lican mammal, the elephant. Jerome 
Frank has left the SEC to pass to 
higher spheres of usefulness as a 
justice of the Federal Circuit Court 
of Appeals, but he is now succeeded 
by Edward C. Eicher, another stal- 





wart of the stalwarts, who seems to 
be of the school of thought of Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter, Thurman Ar- 
nold, and Tommy Corcoran. 

Mr. Eicher was appointed to the 
SEC in December, 1938, for a term 
to expire in June, 1940, and was re- 
appointed for a five-year term before 
his original appointment expired. 


Actuarial Society 
Holds Annual Meet 


Four new members of its council 
are to be elected during the annual 
meeting of the Actuarial Society of 
America which is slated for the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria on May 15 and 16. 

Because this is an “off year” for 
the Society, it is likely that the pres- 
ent officers will be re-elected, in addi- 
tion to the new council members. 
Those officers now are: J. M. Laird, 
vice-president and secretary of the 
Connecticut General Life of Hartford, 
president; J. B. Maclean, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary of the Mutual Life 
of New York, and H. H. Wolfenden, 
consulting actuary and statistician of 
Toronto, Canada, vice-presidents; 
Walter Klem, associate actuary of 
the Mutual Life of New York, secre- 
tary; O. W. Perrin, associate actuary 
of the Penn Mutual Life of Philadel- 
phia, treasurer; and J. R. Larus, 
vice-president and actuary of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life of Hartford, 
editor. 

a a 


Sponsored For 


National Trustee 

Howard C. Lawrence, Newark, New 
Jersey, general agent of the Lincoln 
National Life, is being sponsored for 
the office of National Trustee of the 
N.A.L.U. by the following associa- 
tions: The Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Northern N. J., Trenton 
Association of Life Underwriters. The 
Monmouth Association of Life Under- 
writers, The Atlantic City Association 
of Life Underwriters, The N. J. State 
Assn. of Life Underwriters, The Life 
Underwriters Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, The Charlotte (N. 
C.) Life UnderWriters Association, 
The Greensboro (N. C.) Life Under- 
writers Association and the Norfolk 
(Va.) Life Underwriters Association. 


New Seattle Manager 
For Great-West Life 


Fred C. Becker has been appointed 
Seattle (Washington) branch man- 
ager for the Great-West Life Assur- 
ance Company of Winnipeg, Canada. 





Individual Thrift 
As Aid to Defense 


America’s drive to rearm itself is 
accelerating a return to individual 
thrift as a basic national policy, 
Holgar J. Johnson, president of the 
Institute of Life Insurance, declared 
in an address before the Des Moines 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Johnson 
also spoke before the Des Moines 
Sales Congress evening session. 

“The urgency of the present situa- 
tion is causing our government to 
drive home to the people of America 
the necessity of individual thrift as 
a means of helping to finance the 
huge defense program, to forestall 
inflationary tendencies and to build 
up a backlog of security to cushion 
the inevitable shock to the economic 
system of the post-war period,” Mr. 
Johnson told the noon meeting. 

“Individual thrift,” he said, “in 
addition to being the economic foun- 
dation of democracy, is absolutely 
necessary at this time as a means of 
‘clearing the tracks’ for production 
of the essentials of defense, sidetrack- 
ing the purchase and production of 
non-essentials that interfere with the 
production of vital defense material.” 








Contestant Prefers Annuity 





Mrs. James L. Hays of Portland, Oregon, 
had her choice between $20,000 cash and an 
annuity of $100 a month, as the writer of the 
winning slogan in a recent prize contest con- 
ducted by the manufacturers of Ivory Soap. 
She chose the life income, which will be paid 
through an annuity purchased from the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Boston. Mrs. Hays is the mother of two chil- 
dren and she says that some of the prize 
money will be used for their education. 
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Little Things Count in 
Selling 


“The difference between the great 
salesman and the average salesman 
is not due primarily to a difference 
in ability, the difference in being a 
good prospector, or in closing, or in 
ability to build prestige; it lies in 
doing well a lot of little things,” said 
Kenneth Miller, agency director of 
the Atlantic Life Insurance Company 
when he recently was guest speaker 
at the Nashville Underwriters’ month- 
ly meeting. 

Discussing “Little Things That 
Make Great Salesmen,” Mr. Miller 
said: 

“People do not buy on logic, they 
buy on emotion. Life insurance men 
are continually hearing about widows 
and orphans but the important thing 
is how does what you hear affect you? 
Does it get you excited about being 
in the life insurance business? Four 
years ago, I attended a New England 
Sales Conference. There were 750 
men and women in the ballroom of 
the Hotel Statler in Boston. Clancy 
Connel, New York general agent for 
the Provident Mutual Life, was intro- 
duced as a speaker and he came to the 
platform and he said, ‘Ladies and 
gentlemen—Several years ago in 
Rochester, a civil engineer died. A 
few weeks later, his widow died of a 
broken heart. They left a boy and a 
girl orphans. But through life in- 
surance that engineer owned, that boy 
and girl went through grade school, 
through high school and through col- 
lege. I was very much interested in 
that case because I was the boy.’ 
And as he closed this story, he said 
‘That is how I sell life insurance.’ 
That was his whole speech. Now 
what does life insurance mean to you? 
How does it affect you? Do you know 
what you have to sell?” Thus did the 
speaker emphasize this very impor- 
tant point. 


.Prospecting 


Use of Motivating 
Stories 

Illustrating the type of story that 
contributes to selling through emo- 
tional appeal, Mr. Miller related the 
following: 

“About two years ago I was be- 
tween New Haven and Hartford with 
an agency supervisor and he told me 
this story. He said that three doors 
below him in Wethersfield lived a 
college classmate. ‘One Sunday morn- 
ing, I saw the doctor’s car drive up 
in front of the house. He was there 
again that afternoon and again on 
Sunday night. Monday morning my 
friend died. They had the funeral two 
days later and the next morning at 
ten o’clock I knocked on the door of 
the house. A little girl came to the 
door and I said “Where is your 
mother?” and she said “She is out in 
the kitchen.’ And there she was in 
the kitchen, washing dishes and cry- 
ing. And she said, “I have a daughter 
not thirteen years old, and a boy nine 
no money and a mortgage of $5,700 
on the house. What in the world am 
I going to do?” And I said, “Mary, 
George and I were good friends. I 
was his life insurance man. Today, 
my company sent .a check to the So- 
ciety for Savings for $5,700 and this 
home is yours. Here is another check 
for $200 and my company will be 
sending you one of these each month 
for seventeen years.” ’ And my friend 
said to me, ‘Now you can understand 
what I must think of life insurance 
after I have watched that family con- 
tinue to live in the same home and 
the kids continue to go to the school 
and grow up in the same neighbor- 
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hood I persuaded George to buy life 
insurance. And what does his family 
think of me? Do they come to see 
me on Christmas Eve? You bet they 
do! And how many times has that 
widow gripped my hand and said, 
‘Clayton, Thank God for you.”’ Life 
insurance burns bright in the mind 
of that life insurance man and there 
are those who say that we are not a 
life insurance man until we have paid 
a death claim.” 


Depositing the Monthly 
Income Check 


In addressing the Nashville life 
underwriters, Kenneth Miller re- 
called another sales motivating story 
heard at a past meeting of the Na- 
tional Association. He could not remem- 
ber the speaker, but said the story 
made a marked impression on his 
mind and reminds him always that 
the agent must make his product 
live and breathe. The story was re- 
membered as follows: 

“A life insurance agent was call- 
ing upon one of the tellers in a small 
suburban bank. It was during the 
noon hour, and the life insurance 
agent was just getting nicely into 
his presentation when the man cut 
him off. and said, ‘Wait a minute. I 
would like to show you something un- 
usual. Look around.’ The agent 
said, ‘I looked around and saw 4 
little girl and a lady enter the bank. 
The little girl broke away from the 
mother and ran up to the teller, and 
said, “Here’s daddy’s check.’” The 
teller took the book and recorded the 
transaction, patted her on the head, 
and they went out of the door. 

“The teller came back, and our 
agent said to him, ‘Well, what is s0 
unusual about that? I saw a very 
charming lady and a delightful girl.’” 

“The teller said, ‘I’ll tell you what 
is unusual about that. We look for- 
ward to seeing that miracle enacted 
on our floors every month, on the first 
day of the month. That child’s daddy 
has been dead for the past four years 
That is the monthly check from his 
life insurance company.’ And then 
the agent said. ‘I, too, realized that 
I had seen a miracle enacted.’ 

“Why? Because some life insur 
ance man somewhere in the past had 
moved in upon his opportunity, and 
had made that picture possible.” 
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Correct Work Habits 
Essential 
Kenneth Miller stressed the fact 
that it is the little things in a man’s 
work habits which often differentiates 
between success and failure. He gave 
a number of illustrations. For ex- 


ample: 
ee 


PROMPTNESS 
One salesman has determined to 
see a prospect at one o’clock in the 
afternoon. Something happens and 
That’s just a 
Another salesman has 


he never gets there. 
little thing. 
planned his interview for one o’clock. 
He’s out on the job at 12:45 and in 
his prospect’s office at one o'clock. 
That’s just a little thing, but he does 
it day after day. At the end of the 
year he has made many sales which 
he might otherwise have missed. Each 
day has been a well-filled day, filled 
with well-planned = efforts 
through in a workmanlike 
fashion. Each week has been a well- 
filled week. Each 
month—the year a good year, and 


carried 
sound, 


month a_ good 


his lifetime is filled with success. 
ee 
USING THE IDEA 

One salesman hears a good idea. 
He says to himself, “I’m going to put 
that in my selling talk.” He takes 
out his pencil and jots it down. The 
salesman sitting beside him thinks 
the same thing, but does not jot it 
down. He has heard it but his pros- 
pects never hear it. The first sales- 
little 
Later when he gets back on 


man recorded it. That’s a 
thing. 
the job, he takes out his notes, studies 
them, and spends twenty minutes a 
day weaving these little things he 
heard into his selling story. That, too, 
is a little thing. Is it possible that a 
little thing like that could put him 
among the leaders next year? Yes, 
that’s one little thing. and success 
is just a lot of little things well done. 
ee 
THE PROGRAM 

Once having set up this program, 
the next task is to carry it through. 
Carrying out a program of work is 
hot a big job. It means merely that 
you must do well a lot of little jobs. 
You determine to arrive in the office 
on Monday morning at 8:30 and to 
be in the field not later than 9:00. 
Something happens that you do not 


gland Selling - 


get there. It is inconceivable that 
this small thing should measure the 
difference between success and fail- 
ure, yet it is true. It is true because 
the same thing which caused you to 
fail in this small thing will probably 
cause you to fail in many other small 
things, and your program is not car- 
ried through. 
e @ 


DECLINED 

You have handed in a case to the 
home office. Perhaps you had to work 
hard for it. You made many calls and 
battled your way through to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, only to find that 
the case was declined. Do you adopt a 
philosophic attitude, and, knowing 
full well that everything possible was 
done to put the case through, do you 
go on with your work with undimin- 
ished enthusiasm, or, do you sit at 





VOW IN OLR /Zth YEAR 


| milestone at 
which we are grateful for 
the steadfast confidence and 
good will that mark day-by- 
day relations between policy- 
holders, field force and home 
office staff. 

An anniversary 
in which we are striving to 
be worthy of continued lead- 
ership as one of America’s 
oldest and strongest life 
insurance companies. 
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your desk and grouse and grouse? 
The more you complain and the more 
you think about it, the Worse you 
get until your day and perhaps your 
week is ruined. That’s a little dif- 


ference. It’s almost inconceivable 
that this difference in attitude could 
measure the difference between suc- 
cess and failure, but, after all, it is 


true. 
e* se 


WORK 

Let’s look at this problem of doing 
an adequate amount of work. Expe- 
rience has shown that the selling 
process involves a number of appar- 
ently unrelated acts which, if prop- 
erly planned and properly executed, 
will lead inevitably to a sale. It is 
hard at some times, however, to see 
the relation between the work which 
we do and the results which we 
achieve. We call to see a man on 
Monday to ask him about some pros- 
pects. He is out of his office. It is 
hard to see the relation between this 
effort and the sale which we make on 
the following Friday. The relation is 
there just the same. 

Many life insurance men have tried 
and are continuing to try a series of 
experiments to discover a method of 
writing life insurance without work- 
ing, but so far none of these experi- 
ments has achieved any remarkable 
degree of success. 

ee 
MEETINGS 

As you sit in agency meetings and 
at company conventions, and as you 
listen to speakers before your local 
association here, after each one has 
talked, probably you have said to 
yourself, “There is the most im- 
portant factor in selling.” Yet it is 
not how sufficiently or how efficiently 
you work, or how many people you 
see or how good a sales story that you 
tell that is the most important factor 
in your success. The essential in- 
gredient is enthusiasm. or to say it 
in another way, your personal con- 
viction about your business and about 
your job. It is not a matter of me- 
chanics, but it is what comes from the 
heart, and I wonder if you share with 
me this enthusiasm. 

ee 
EMOTIONS 

Are some of us afraid that emo- 
tional appeals are just too much 
sloppy sentimentality? Listen! En- 
thusiasm about life insurance doesn’t 
ask a man to get sentimental about it. 
It asks him to get sensible about it. 
Motivating stories—any agent who 
doesn’t use them is losing one of the 
greatest appeals in this business of 


ours. 
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PaciFic MuTuAL LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Los ANGELES, CAL. 

HE tables shown herewith set out the basis of dividends effective May |, 
1941, for policies issued under the July |, 1938, rate book. On July | 
the new dividend booklet effective with policies issued under the new rate 
book will be available. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF MAY, 1941, DIVIDEND SCALE* 
Dividends Payable at End of Year 
Divs. Divs. 
Form of Policy Age 2 5 10 20 20 Yrs. 20 Yrs. 
Ordinary Life 25 $3.79 $4.26 $4.85 $5.86 $96.63 $127 
35 4.23 4.67 5.41 7.06 110.44 144 
45 5.05 5.76 6.85 8.98 138.78 181 
55 7.10 8.03 9.49 12.30 192.35 251 
65 11.26 12.62 14.59 19.56 300.60 392 
20 Payment Life 25 4.13 4.72 5.52 7.10 111.19 145 
35 4.56 §.12 6.09 8.15 124.37 162 
45 5.33 6.14 7.37 9.63 148.96 194 
55 7.23 8.22 9.73 11.87 194.35 254 
65 11.24 12.60 14.51 15.91 289.41 380 
Life Fully Paid at 60 25 3.89 4.40 5.05 6.19 100.73 132 
35 4.4 4.99 5.86 7.75 119.66 156 
45 5.50 6.40 7.79 108.12 (1 
Term to 65 25 1.22 1.59 2.09 2.93 41.77 
35 1.34 1.75 2.31 3.10 45.60 59 
45 1.59 2.03 2.58 2.81 48.78 63 
20 Year Endowment 25 4.53 5.31 6.52 9.11 133.07 172 
35 4.77 5.49 6.76 9.41 138.41 179 
45 5.36 6.26 7.64 10.02 154.02 200 
55 7.25 8.26 9.80 11.50 194.17 254 
65 11.31 12.67 14.57 14.62 .88 378 
Endt. at Age 65 25 3.97 4.48 5.16 6.40 103.31 135 
35 4.31 4.85 5.76 7.73 117.70 163 
45 5.36 6.26 7.64 10.02 154.02 
55 8.73 10.56 13.03 107. 16 (2) 
Ret. Inc. with Ins. 25 4.12 4.69 5.44 6.89 109.28 143 
to 65 (Men) 35 4.59 5.19 6.24 8.46 127.56 166 
45 5.81 6.84 8.44 13.13 174.44 225 
55 9.30 10.91 15.20 114.07 (2) 
Ret. inc. with Ins. 25 4.44 5.08 5.98 7.82 120.83 188 
to 60 (Men) 35 4.92 5.69 7.02 10.33 144.62 187 
45 6.76 8.15 10.91 148.11 (1) 
(1) 15 years 
2) 10 years 
* These are neither estimates nor guarantees but simply illustrations of current scale. 
** Accumulations at 3°. 











probably 5000 employers using it. Mr. 
Perkins concluded his general obser- 
vations by saying that more and more 
employers and employees are recog- 
nizing the danger of unfunded retire- 
ment plans. 

As to Group Annuity plans, most of 
the recent changes, according to Mr. 
Perkins, have been due to the opera- 
tion of the Social Security Act or to 
the sharp decline in interest earnings. 
On some of the particular points, the 
speaker reported the following results 
of his analysis: Normal retirement 
age is 65 for both men and women; 
about half of the plans adopted dur- 
ing the past year impose either a 
minimum age limitation or a mini- 
mum salary requirement; employees 
are required to contribute under more 
than 95 per cent of the plans; defi- 
nite-benefit plans outnumber money- 
purchase plans by 3 to 1; 85 per cent 
of recently adopted plans provide for 
including interest in amount refunded 
when employees die or withdraw; 
great variety in vesting requirements. 


Group Annuity Plans 
Analyzed for A.M.A. 


More than 700 Group Annuity 
plans were in force at the end of last 
year, during which period premiums 
aggregating about $125,000,000 were 
paid to the seven leading companies 
writing those plans, it was stated by 
F. P. Perkins, associate actuary of 
the Aetna Life of Hartford, in ad- 
dressing the opening session of the 
2-day conference held by the Amer- 
ican Management Association’s insur- 
ance division at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, on Monday and Tuesday of this 
week. 

Before giving his careful analysis 
of group annuity plans, Mr. Perkins 
sketched the use of Group Life and 
Group Accident & Sickness insurance, 
which, he said, had changed but little 
in the past few years, and of Group 
Hospitalization, which had grown 
from practically nothing five years 
ago to its present popularity, with 
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Sun Life of Canada 
New Policies 


The Sun Life of Canada recently 
announced the addition of several new 
plans to its regular line of policies. 
One of the new plans is the ordinary 
life, five year premium reduction. 
This particular plan provides for the 
payment of premiums throughout the 
life time of the insured, but the 
premium rate during the first five 
years is lower than that required 
thereafter. Policies are issued at the 
ages 15 to 60 inclusive on lives who 
are first class in every respect. The 
minimum policy issued, $2,500; max- 
imum $50000. Policies are partici- 
pating and dividends are allotted at 
the end of the second policy year. 
This plan may also be used in Salary 
Savings cases, but the minimum 
policy is $2,500. Total disability and 
double indemnity riders may be at- 
tached to the plan subject to the 
usual underwriting rules. 


Age First five years Remainder of life 


15 $11.25 $18.00 
20 2.35 20.10 
25 13.75 22.75 
30 15.65 26.05 
35 18.10 30.30 
40 21.50 35.80 
45 26.15 43.00 
50 32.65 52.50 
55 41.80 65.30 
60 54.95 82.75 


Another plan is the Family Income 
Benefit with income periods extending 
for 10, 15 and 20 years, and to ages 
60 and 65, is issued in conjunction 
with limited life adjustable options, 
Income Endowment Assurance, Dou- 
ble Protection, and Ordinary Life 5 
year premium reduction plans. 


Income Period 


Age 10 Year 15 Year 20 Year 
20 $2.20 $3.70 $5.15 
25 2.35 3.85 5.45 
30 2.45 4.20 6.10 
35 2.80 4.95 7.60 
40 3.65 6.60 10.30 
45 5.15 9.40 14.80 
50 7.55 14.00 22.05 
55 11.45 21.15 aon 
60 17.45 hte 
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The Life Insurance 


Company of Virginia 
Endorsement—War Risk Provision. 
Attached to and made a part of 

Policy No. Specimen on the life of 

John Doe. I. The following are risks 

not assumed under this _ policy: 

(a) death of the Insured as a result 

of war or any act of war (whether 

war be declared or not) while serving 
outside continental United States 

(whether the war involves the United 

States or not) in any military, naval, 

or air forces, or within six months 

after the termination of such service, 
or (b) death of the Insured in time 
of war (whether the war involves the 

United States or not) as a result 

directly or indirectly of service, 

travel, or flight in or on any species 
of aircraft operated for aviation 
training or naval or military pur- 
poses whether within or outside 
continental United States, or (c) 
death of the Insured within two 
years from the date hereof as a re- 
sult directly or indirectly of war or 
any act of war (whether war be de- 
clared or not) outside continental 

United States; but in the event of 

such death, the Company will pay to 

the Beneficiary the reserve on this 

Policy decreased by any policy in- 

debtedness hereon. The expression 

“continental United States” shall in- 

clude the territorial waters as from 

time to time established by the Gov- 

ernment of the United States. II. 

The risks indicated in  sub-para- 

graphs (a) and (c) above will be 

assumed under this policy if notice 
is given by the Insured or on his be- 
half during his lifetime to the Home 

Office of the Company within 30 

days of his departure from conti- 

nental United States and upon pay- 
ment of extra annual premiums dur- 
ing each such absence as may be 
determined by the Company, the first 
of such premiums to be due on the 








Kansas City LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Kansas City, Missouri 


MENDMENT of terms, provisions and privileges in this policy relating 
to residence, travel, place of death, and military or naval service, 
attached to and forming part of Policy No. Sample. 

The provision in this policy which reads: 

“FREE FROM RESTRICTIONS. This Policy is absolutely free from 
restrictions as to residence, districts of travel, or place of death. No 
extra premium will be required from the Insured for military or naval 
service in time of war or in time of peace.” 

is amended to provide that death of the Insured as specified herein shall 
limit the amount payable by the Company to the total premiums paid by 
the Insured as required in the third page of this Policy, with compound 
interest at the rate of 3!/2% per annum, or the legal reserve on this Policy, 
if greater, less any indebtedness on this Policy, but in no event more than 
would be payable under this Policy if this amendment were not attached, 

(a) if the Insured shall die as a result of service, travel or flight in any 
species of aircraft except as a fare paying passenger of a duly licensed 
common carrier of passengers by air over established air lines; or 

(b) if the Insured shall die from any cause, except as specified in (a) 
above, while serving in the military or naval forces of any nation at war, 
declared or undeclared, or shall die within six months after the termination 
of such service as a result of injuries sustained or diseases incurred or con- 
tracted while in said military or naval service, unless notice of such service 
is given in writing to the Company at its Home Office during the lifetime 
of the Insured and within thirty days after the commencement of such 
service and such extra premiums as the Company may require are paid 
during the whole period of such service, the first extra premium to be due 
on the date of commencement of such service and paid within thirty days 
thereafter; or 

(c) If, except as specified in (a) above, the Insured shall die within two 
years after date of issue of this Policy as a result of war, declared or unde- 
clared, or any act of war while the Insured is outside the geographical 
boundaries of the continental United States, unless prior to departure from 
said geographical boundaries notice thereof.is given in writing to the Com- 
pany at its Home Office and such extra premiums as the Company may 
require are paid during the whole period the Insured is outside of said 
geographical boundaries, the first extra premium to be paid on or before 
the date of departure from said geographical boundaries, 

Number 10 of the General Provisions and Privileges on the second page 
of this Policy being amended to except death of the Insured as specified 
herein, and all other terms, conditions and privileges of this Policy being 
amended to conform to the restrictions and limitations set forth herein. 
The geographical boundaries of the continental United States referred to 
in (c) above shall be construed to include waters within three miles of the 
coastline thereof, and shall not be construed to include Alaska or the 
Panama Canal Zone or waters adjacent to them. 





date of such departure with all of regular annual premium rates 












extra premiums to be sub- 
ject to the policy provision entitled 
“Grace in Payment of Premiums.” 
III. The provision in this policy en- 
titled “Incontestability” is hereby 
amended to include this War Risk 
provision as an express exception to 
the application of said incontestabil- 
ity provision, which shall not be con- 
strued to affect the validity or 
effectiveness hereof after the expiry 
of the contestable period. IV. Waiver 
of premiums shall not be made under 
any provision for Total Disability 
benefits if disability results directly 
or indirectly from insurrection, or 
war, or any act incident thereto. 


American National 


Announces New Rates 

The American National of Galves- 
ton is adopting new premium rates 
for several policies of insurance. The 





most permanent plans of insurance 
have been slightly increased, with 
larger increases for old ages at is- 
sue. The ordinary endowment at age 
85 plan shows a slight reduction in 
rates. According to information 
available term insurance rates, cash 
values, settlement options, and extra 
rates for disability and double in- 
demnity benefits all remain unaffected. 


Bankers Life Shows 
March Gain 


New paid for business delivered in 
March by the Bankers Life of Iowa 
was $5,143,144, an increase of 14 per 
cent over last year’s corresponding 
total. For the first quarter this year 
the Company’s paid business exceeded 
the same period in 1940 by 15 per 
cent. The first quarter of 1941 to- 
taled $14,020,838 as compared with 
last year’s $12,020,838. 
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Investment 


L.O.M.A. Hears Professor 
On Inflation 


Inflation can be prevented, despite 
the tendencies in that direction, it 
was indicated by Dr. Thatcher’ C. 
Jones, investment consultant and 
member of the New York University 
faculty, in addressing the 1941 Spring 
Conference of the Life Office Man- 
agement Association at the Hotel 
New Yorker, New York, last week. In 
discussing the “Present and Probable 
Future Trends in Life Company In- 
vestment Policies,” Dr. Jones first 
surveyed the “Present Economic En- 
vironment” and then, looking into the 
future, considered which of the cur- 
rent changes might continued after 
the war. 

“Under prevailing conditions the 
gold stocks approximately $22.5 bil- 
lion, the large excess reserves, the 
huge idle bank deposits, and the con- 
tinued deficit financing, 
menacing danger of ruinous price in- 
flation,” said Dr. Jones. Later, ask- 
ing what can be done to guard against 
it, he replies: “The answer lies with 
the Government as to whether we 
shall have inflation, he replies: “The 
answer lies with the Government as 
to whether we shall have inflation, 
with the economic and political trends, 


provide a 


and with you men who are charged 
with the grave responsibility of pro 
tecting the enormous savings of the 
masses that are entrusted to you 
care. 

“The general and sustained rise in 
the level of commodity prices within 
a short period is a real danger. Such 
a rise can only be avoided by curtail- 
ment in consumption of luxury and 
discon- 


semi-luxury consumer goods 


tinuance of private consumption of 
goods in wheih a scarcity exists un- 
der the defense program, increase in 
productive output through a return to 
industry of the unemployed and the 
lengthening of hours of work each 
week, higher 
base, reduction of the Government’s 


taxes and a  broade. 


ordinary budget by curtailing some 
relief measures, rigid control of prices 
in some instances through price-fixing 
and establishment of mandatory pri 
orities, restriction on installment 
sales, and control of wage rates and 
labor conditions in “order to prevent 
the vicious spiral of rising prices, 
rising wages and again rising prices. 
Inflation does not exist for a protect- 
ed period when there exists large 
excess plant capacity, when raw ma- 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


are offered to producing agents. 
Our sales story enables our 
agents to increase their produc- 
tion readily. The moderate size 
of our company permits us to 
know each agent and his prob- 
lems intimately. 

We have a complete line of 
modern participating policies 
(including juvenile). 

Write us for our 
contract. 


agency 


Send for 
Complete Information Today 
The UNION LABOR 


Life Insurance Company 
570 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 











terials are plentiful and when un- 
employment is great.” 

He adds: “We may look more op- 
timistically toward the future of com- 
modity prices than was possible in 
the (former) World War. 
the inflationary factors present then 
There is no frantic 
bidding for war materials by Govern- 


Some of 
are absent today. 


ment procurement agencies; the na- 
tions profited by the sad experience 
of the World War and set up at an 
early date price-control machinery; 
the priority principle was also applied 
at the beginning of the present con- 
flict; agricultural surpluses are large, 
in contrast to serious scarcities in 
the first World War, and should aid 
materially in wage control; raw ma- 
terials have been accumulated in large 
quantities. whereas then there was a 
wild scramble for war necessities; and 
there is no runaway stock market 
since investors prefer cash reserves 
rather than to borrow from the banks 
and buy—this is wholesome since pri- 
vate credit is not dangerously ex- 
panded. However, government fiscal 
increase wage rates 
prove disturbing to 


policies and 
doubt 
prices unless they are duly restricted, 
practiced, and high 
taxes imposed. But the primary dan- 
ger of inflation is the rising wage 


will no 


rigid economy 


rate caused by competitive bidding by 
producers for skilled labor, time and a 
half for overtime beyond 40 hours per 
week, and pressure of powerful labor 
organizations. 


“It is reasonable to conclude that 
inflation can be avoided if the funda- 
mental problems are understood and 
a sound policy is adopted.” 

In considering more particularly 
life insurance investments, Dr. Jones 
summarized the most notable changes 
in life insurance assets as follows: 
“substantial percentage reductions of 
investments to total assets in farm 
and city mortgage loans and railroad 
securities; the greatest percentage in- 
creases were in United States Gov- 
ernment securities, public utility and 
industrial bonds, policy loans, real 
estate and cash.” 

After commenting on various in- 
vestment policies, Dr. Jones observed 
that one proposal is “the financing of 
well established whose 
financial requirements are too mod- 
est to obtain the aid of investment 
bankers. Careful deliberation on this 
subject leads to the conclusion that 
such a move would probably prove 


enterprises 


expensive and on the whole unsatis- 
factory to life companies.” 


Management 


Cuban Lawyer Suggests 
Policy Revision 

Interesting suggestions for the re- 
vision of life insurance policy forms 

interesting partly because they 
come from outside the United States 

were made by Virgilio Ortega, Ha- 
vana lawyer, in an address at the 
first conference of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Federation of Lawyers, which 
he attended as delegate of the College 
of Lawyers of Havana. While much 
of his paper is devoted—not unnatu- 
rally—to proposed or possible changes 
in the Cuban code, his introductory 
list of recommendations is of broader 
concern. 

He believes that liberalization of 
the life insurance contract, in favor 
of the beneficiaries, 
should cover the 
(1) the language of the 
“which should be of the utmost clear- 
ness, so that the most unfamiliar with 
understand its 


insured and 
following aspects: 
policy, 


the subject may easily 
meaning”; (2) “the amount of pre 
mium or price of the insurance, which 
should be the least possible without 
disregard to what may be determined 
by the mathematics of insurance”; 
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(3) “the facilities for loans and sur- 
renders”; (4) “travels and residence 
of the insured”; (5) “the perform- 
ance by the insured, of his obligation 
of military service to his country”; 
(6) “the appointment of the bene- 
ficiary, even if the latter should not 
be bound to the insured by a family 
relationship”; (7) “preventing the 
creditors of the insured from being 
entitled to any action against his 
rights in connection with his policy or 
contract”; (8) “preventing the cred- 
itors and relatives of the insured from 
being entitled to any action against 
the rights of the beneficiaries”; (9) 
exempting the insured from the pay- 
ment of any taxes upon his rents or 
personal earnings, up to the amount 
of the premiums of insurance on his 
life in favor of certain beneficiaries.” 


Medical 


Few Workers Died in 

194.1’s First Quarter 

Thanks to exceptional good health 
in March, the death rate for Amer- 
ican wage-earners and their families 
for the first quarter of this year 
dropped to the lowest point ever re- 
corded for any similar period. This 
conclusion, by the statisticians of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., is 
based on the mortality records of the 
Industrial 
While their January and February 
mortality was somewhat higher this 
year than in 1940, improvement in 
March was so great that the death 
rate for the first three months of 
1941 fell to 8.45 per thousand, or 1.1 
per cent below that of the 1940 period. 

Largely influential in the general 
mortality decline for the first quar- 
ter was the record for influenza and 
pneumonia, for which the lowest 
January-March death rate was estab- 
lished, despite the influenza epidemic 
which swept the country early in the 
year. Tuberculosis, syphilis, appendi- 
citis and complications of childbirth 
also recorded rates lower than those 


company’s policyholders. 


for the corresponding period in 1940. 
Death rates for three—measles, scar- 
let fever and diphtheria—of the four 
Principal diseases of childhood were 
each under one per 100,000 and hence 
practically negligible. 


Production 


Life Insurance Can’t 
Exist Without Agent 


In the course of an address des:rib- 
ing the work of “Life Insurance for 
Economic and Social Progress” at the 
Insurance Round Table of the annual 
meeting of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Washington, 
D. C., William J. Graham, vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, New York, sketched the many 
ways in which life insurance strength- 
ens the economic life of John Doe and 
his family. He then pointed out how 
that strength passed to the insured 
public through the agent. 

“The agents of this country, inag- 
nificently organized and devotedly at 
work, are a great national asset,” he 
said, in part. “They represent trained 
and skilled advisors on the business 
of life and apply to that business of 
life, which is the man’s and the fam- 


ily’s own hopes and plans, underwrit- 
ing skill in the selection of policies 
and annuity contracts adapted to a 
vast variety of human needs that 
range from the hazard of dying too 
soon to living too long. 

“Can life insurance be written with- 
out the agent? The answer is, it has 
not been successfully done in this 
country. True, there are savings banks 
offering life insurance, but the recent 
heavy cut in the dividends on this in- 
surance has altered the picture of the 
savings banks having a material mar- 
gin of saving to offer. 

“How much of the life insurance 
sold over the counter by the savings 
banks must be directly charged to the 
missionary work of the agent and the 
life insurance company, it is hard to 
state. Anyway, it must be noted that 
the sum total of such efforts is incon- 
sequential as compared with the op- 
erations of life insurance as it is 
known today. Comparisions of the 
net cost of life insurance under the 
American agency system with any and 
all attempts to produce life insurance 
without the agent happily show that 
the agent, important as his services 
are to the individual, pulls his own 
weight in the fact that no material 
savings have been established under 
any non-agency system.” 





Ain't it the Truth? 


A group of women, discussing a lately wid- 
owed friend, were rejoicing that her departed 
spouse, to their surprise, had left her a substan- 
“It just goes to show,” said one of 
the group, “there’s nothing so awful that money 
won't help 


tial estate 


Which should remind the life uncerwriter that 
his business is selling money, and that the more 
business he does the more numerous those 
widows who will enjoy peace of mind. 


LEIS COMPANY of 


BRADFORD H. WALEER, President 


VIRGINIA 


Home Office: RICHMOND 
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COMPANIES 


H. Drew Lapp has been named general agent for Spring- 
field and central Illinois for the State Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Company of Worcester, Mass. 

John B. Johnson and W. F. Patton, assistant secretaries 
of the Aetna Life Affiliated Company, marked their twenty- 
fifth anniversaries with the companies last week. 

Claris Adams, president of the Ohio State Life of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, reported to the board of directors that new 
records had been reached in insurance in force, admitted 
assets, and income. Gains in insurance in force for the 
first three months of the year totalled $427,843, $346,336 
in assets, and $145,487 in income. 

The Occidental Life of California will conduct its next 
agency convention in Del Monte, Cal., on September 9-11, 
1942. Attendance is expected to surpass the recent suc- 
cessful convention at New Orleans. 

Daniel J. Shanahan will be district manager of the 
St. Petersburg, Fla., area and Angus Williams will be 
district manager at Tampa, Fla., for the Pan-American 
Life of New Orleans. 

Percy D. Smith, formerly connected with the Fidelity 
Union Life of Dallas and the Bankers Life of Iowa, has 
been appointed to the home office agency staff of the 
Occidental Life of California. 

At the recent Del Monte, Cal., conference of the Penn 
Mutual Life of Philadelphia, the members of the com- 
pany’s Chartered Life Underwriters chapter elected pres- 
ident Edward L. Reiley, president of the Philadelphia As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, vice-president Franklin 
G. Stull, Philadelphia, and secretary-treasurer Jacob E. 
Way, of the Stumes & Loeb Chicago agency. 

Agents of the Lincoln National Life of Indiana are 
competing this month in a nation-wide Hall Month contest 
in honor of Arthur F. Hall, chairman of the board. 

Stanley E. Martin, a member of the Million 
Round Table, succeeded H. Thad Childre as 
Dallas for the State Mutual Life of Worcester. 

Arthur N. Phillips, assistant manager of the Metro- 
politan Life of New York at St. Paul, has been ap- 
pointed manager for the Fidelity Mutual of Philadelphia 
at Minneapolis. 

The Dominion Life of Canada, Waterloo, Ont., has ap- 
pointed A. S. Upton, formerly superintendent of agencies, 
and W. L. Whitake, treasurer as assistant general man- 
agers. 

Charles D. Henry, cashier for the Metropolitan Life of 
New York at the Woodhaven, L. L., office, completed fifty 
years service with the Metropolitan recently. 

Fred C. Becker has been named branch manager for 
the Great West Life of Winnepeg at Seattle. He will be 
in charge of the State of Washington. 

W. L. Rawlings, former executive vice-president of the 
Century-Educators Life of Fort Worth, Texas, has been 
appointed director of agencies for the Sterling National 
Life of Houston. 

The Great Southern Life of Houston will hold its 1941 
homecoming on October 9-11. 

John F. Walsh, assistant superintendent of agencies 


Dollar 
agent at 
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NAMES 


for the Home Life of New York, who has been stationed 
in Chicago, has been transferred to New York, where 
he will assume additional duties in the home office agency 
department while continuing his supervision of the mid- 
western territory. 

Troy V. Post has been elected president and Charles W. 
Windham secretary-treasurer of the Guardian Life of 
Dallas. The new officers have acquired a controlling in- 
terest in the company. Mr. Post is the former president 














AS ILIVE 














HE importance of being earnest about the little things 

of life and business came in for quite a lot of attention 
at meetings I attended lately. President D’Olier empha- 
sized the importance of the apparently unimportant in 
addressing Prudential fieldmen recently in Newark. He 
cited, by way of illustration, a piece of company corre- 
spondence which qualified as a perfectly good letter to 
a client, except that it assumed too much. 


HEN at the spring conference of the Life Office Man- 
held last New York, 
assistant vice-president of the 


agement Association, week in 
Horace W. Foskett, 
Equitable Life Insurance Company of Iowa, employed the 
same theme in a discussion of the public relations aspect 
of investment activities. He gave his hearers a half a 
dozen instances of poor team play on the part of mortgage 
district managers and correspondents which, though seem- 
ingly of little moment in themselves, all combined to break 
down good will in the communities in which they occurred. 
A manager had kept an important borrower waiting for 
an audience and then had his clerk ask the client to re 
turn another day when press of business was less urgent. 
The client happened to be not only an important business 
man in his own little sphere of influence, but a member of 
the state legislature as well. Now, anybody knows it is 
bad manners, indeed, to provoke a state legislator, but in 
the long run it is just as bad, manners and business, & 
antagonize any one of the great life insurance publie. 
Mr. Foskett went on to tell of other such errors of com 
mission and omission—one in which the president of the 
life company concerned saw fit to personally handle @ 
mortgage application that was too inconsequential for 
the attention of the company’s representative. The pres 
dent realized that the one million mortgage clients of the 
life companies are important links in the chain of good 
will that has been forged for life insurance across the 
Main Streets and farms of this nation. One disgruntled 
client can do a lot of good in augmenting pleasant rela- 
tions with the public, or he can devote the balance of his 
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NEWS 


of the Pioneer American Life of Houston. Mr. Windham 
was associated with him in that company. 

W. K. Murphy, general agent at Los Angeles for the 
Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee, recently cele- 
brated his fortieth anniversary with the company. 

Robert P. Baird has been made general agent at Hornell, 
N. Y., for the United States Life of New York. He was 
previously associated with The Travelers of Hartford 
and with the Aetna of Hartford. 














By Frank Ellington 

















toa ER convention talk of the week which stands 
out in memory was the announcement of the new 
housing developments planned by the Metropolitan Lif¢ 
and described by the Chairman of the Board Frederick 
Ecker at the company’s annual convention at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York. Following the Met’s splendid suc- 
cess with the Queens development in 1925 and the recent 
Parkchester project up in the Bronx, the company will go 
West and really go to town with two more big develop- 
ments, one in Los Angeles and the other in San Francisco. 
The latter will be located on the site of the Ingleside Golf 
Course with about two hundred acres of ideally situated 
building land; the other in Los Angeles comprises almost 
as much acreage in the La Brea section of the city. It is 
planned to use only about 18 per cent of the available land 
for buildings, which will be widely spaced two story struc- 
tures. The usua] network of streets will be eliminated 
and special attention will be devoted to safety factors, 
sunlit exposures and recreational facilities. Parkchester’s 
buildings, where building room is at a premium, range 
from 7 to 14 stories high. 


EFERENCE to Parkchester reminds me that the othe? 

day an item in the evening paper, struggling valiantly 
and successfully with the war news for reader attention 
recorded the fact that Parkchester residents voted 8721 
to 1287 in favor of double feature movie programs and 
that reminded me of how true it is that when you give 
the public more of something of value you shouldn’t have 
it in your mind ever to give it less and of how this ap- 
plies particularly to that considerable little group of the 
public that has been set up in office down in Washington 
and in the state capitals. It has often been noted that 
Congressmen have a lot of showmanship in their makeup 
and just like the movie actor who becomes a $500 a week 
man and forever thereafter spurns less, so does the various 
administrations rate themselves in terms of high deficits 
and fight to the death any lowering of their attained stand- 
ards. Goodness alive, who let this trade paper David 
Lawrence in! 





ASSOCIATIONS 


The Accident and Health Club of New York held its 
annual producers’ banquet this week at the Hotel New 
Yorker. Holgar Johnson, president of the Life Insurance 
Institute, and Harold R. Gordon, executive secretary of 
the Health and Accident Underwriters Conference were 
present. 

The program for the annual sales congress of the 
Louisville Association of Life Underwriters is now com- 
plete. The meeting will take place at the Kentucky Hotel, 
Louisville, on May 16. 

The Wisconsin Association of Life Underwriters will 
hold its fifth annual convention and sales congress at 
Eau Claire, June 5-6. 

The May meeting of the New York Chapter of 
Chartered Life Underwriters was held last Tuesday at 
the Hotel Martinique. Frank L. Jones, vice-president of 
the Equitable Society of New York, spoke on “Life In- 
surance and Government.” 

Miss Helen Summy of St. Joseph, Mo., will be the 
guest speaker on May 13 before the meeting of the Wo- 
men’s Division of the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

Grant Taggart, of Cowley, Wyoming, secretary of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, will be the 
principal speaker on May 30 at the meeting of the Dallas 
Association of Life Underwriters. 

The Pennsylvania Association of Life Underwriters will 
hold a luncheon and sales congress on May 10 in Harris- 
burg. 

The annual convention and sales congress of the Mis- 
souri Association of Life Underwriters will take place 
at St. Louis June 12-13. 


JUDICIAL 


A ruling of the Missouri Supreme Court that a com- 
missioned real estate salesman was not in unemployment 
under the Missouri Unemployment Compensation Law 
is considered as determining the status of commissioned 
life insurance agents. Counsel for the Northwestern 
Mutual Life and the Equitable Life of Iowa filed a brief 
amici curiae. 

Under the Minnesota laws no municipality or county 
may become a member of a reciprocal or inter-insurance 
exchange, according to a ruling by Attorney-General 
J. A. A. Burnquist. 

Insurance Commissioner Newell Johnson of Minnesota 
has been advised by the Assistant Attorney-General of 
Minnesota, E. J. Devitt, that he has authority to permit 
insurance companies to amortize securities over a period 
of years. The Commissioner has notified life companies 
that he will accept aviation exclusion riders, as author- 
ized by an act of the legislature, thus vacating a ruling 
by his predecessor, Frank Yetka, last January. 

Over-exertion from cranking an automobile that re- 
sulted fatally cannot be considered an accident, the Min- 
nesota Supreme Court has ruled recently. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


Installment One of the conclusions we have drawn 
from the many talks with general agents reported on by 
this department since last September appeared in the 
last issue. Here is the second and final installment. 

How long does it take to become a general agent? The 
average length of time it took fourteen general agents to 
reach that position after they had entered the business 
was about eight and a half years. It is probable that a 
substantial number of these men did not start out in life 
insurance with the idea of becoming general agents and 
might have achieved such rank years before they actually 
did. Three of the men we talked to had been in the busi- 
ness twenty years and more before becoming general 
agents. Probably all of them could have been general 
agents long before. 

Of course. whether a soliciting agent wants to become 
a general agent or not depends upon circumstances. Being 
a general agent does not necessarily imply a larger in- 
come. Certainly it involves a great deal of responsibility. 
Many excellent producers prefer to remain soliciting 
agents, either because they feel they make more money 
that way or because they .don’t want the additional re- 
sponsibility. Being a good. producer doesn’t necessarily 
imply that a man will be a successful general agent. A 
general agentship requires two qualities which many fine 
salesmen don’t have: the executive quality of getting 
results out of other people, and a capacity for office ad- 
ministration. 

Of three general agents who achieved general agentship 
in four years or less, two were older men who had already 
made successes in other lines, and who had deliberately 
chosen to enter life insurance. This does not conflict with 
the suggestion made in Installment One that older men 
who enter the life insurance field are somewhat less likely 
to succeed than younger men. An older man who is al- 
ready a success when he enters life insurance is likely 
to go ahead a good deal faster than a younger man. A 
man who has already been successful and who has the 
courage to leave that success behind him and enter a new 
field probably knows what he is doing and the chances 
are that, if he is at all successful, he will be successful 
very soon. 

How much time do general agents spend in production? 
Some spend quite a good deal of time, others spend less 
time. Naturally, it is impossible for them to spend as 
much time as they did as soliciting agents, yet some 
general agents have actually increased their personal 
production after they became general agents. These are 
men who have small agencies, which allow them to spend 
considerable time in the field. or men who have built up 
new and valuable contacts after becoming general 
agents, contacts which enable them to spend less time to 
better purpose. Some general agents make a point of 
selling key men, leaving it to their agents to follow 
through on the sales which their original sale makes 
possible. Whether producers or not, all general agents 
recognize the necessity of getting out in the field with 
their men. A good general agent’s ideas on production 
must be flexible, and you don’t stay flexible sitting in an 
office. 

How do these general agents go about recruiting? Most 
agents we talked to seemed to like to recruit young men 
not long out of college who are possessed of intelligence 
and enthusiasm. None, however, was averse to recruit- 
ing older men if they were of similar calibre. 

Jack Chamberlain 
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DEATHS 


William B. Ackerman, general agent of the John Han- 
eock Mutual Life of Boston at Cincinnati, Ohio, died 
April 28 at the age of 47. 

Walter S. Buck, 58, general agent for the Connecticut 
Mutual of Hartford, died recently at Scranton, Pa. 

T. Ogden Chapple, 34, an Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of New York agent at Los Angeles, was recently 
killed in an automobile accident. 

Charles W. Halfhill, 78, a director of the Ohio State 
Life of Columbus, died at Mercer, Ohio, after one day’s 
illness. He had been an agent of the company for a 
third of a century. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


Life insurance for the Mexico City police force has 
gone into effect under the supervision of the city govern- 
ment. The insurance is being written by Mexican com- 
panies and is paid for by a daily discount of 25 centavos 
from the policemen’s pay. 

The United Aircraft Corporation, a Hartford concern, 
is to contract with the Connecticut General of Hartford 
for an employee pension plan. About 3200 employees are 





eligible. 


AGENCIES 

The Philadelphia Association of Life Underwriters held 

a luncheon meeting at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel on 

April 24. “John Q. Agent, Esq.,” a play by Clifford H. 

Orr, of the National Life of Vermont, was presented by 

an all-star cast. The play demonstrates in three scenes 
the basic premises of constructive life underwriting. 











Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 
your own business with 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
| Incorporated 1882 


T. J. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge of Field 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 


J. N. Warfield, Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y. 
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The Home Life Insurance Company | 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 
life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 










A policy for every Purse and Purpose 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 

A. N. Kemp, president of the Pacific Mutual Life of 
California, has been elected to the board of directors of 
American Airlines. 

A. A. Rowland, Dallas manager for the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia for the last five years, has resigned 
to enter government defense work as superintendent of a 
Middle West munitions plant. 


Sam B. Hopkins, unit manager of the California-Western 
States Life of Sacramento at San Antonio, has been ap- 
pointed agency manager of the Security Life & Accident 
of Denver at San Antonio. 

New business of the Northwestern Mutual Life of Mil- 
waukee in the first quarter of this year amounted to 
$49,990,451 compared with $45,656,021 in the same period 
last year, an increase of 9.5 per cent. 

The fifth annual regional sales meeting of the Equitable 
Life of Iowa will be held at Excelsior Springs, Mo., on 
May 16-18. 

Vernon C. Hale, manager of the central Ontario branch 
of the Canada Life Assurance, and Trevor Hawoogd, 
manager of the central Toronto branch, are joint winners 
of that company’s president’s award. The award is based 
on factors reflecting the major phases of agency man- 
agement. 

Joseph K. Bye, secrettary-treasurer of the Ohio State 
Life of Columbus, has completed twenty-five years ser- 
vice with the company. 

The State Mutual Life of Worcester has made consistent 
gains in paid for business every month since February, 
1940. The 14-month qualifying period for the company 
convention June 23-25 at Virginia Beach will end April 30. 
It is expected that the turn-out will be a large one. 


John G. Curtin, reinsurance accountant with the Aetna 
Life Affiliated Companies of Hartford, observed his thirti- 
eth anniversary with the companies March 27. 


The Ohio National Life of Cincinnati marked up a record 
on March 31 for the largest single day’s production of new 
life insurance in company history. $1,150,000 of insur- 
ance was received at the home office that day. New busi- 
ness for the month of March was $5,000,000, the second 
largest month on record. 











HAPPY MEDIUM 


Choosing a life insurance company is like choos- 
ing a college. Large, medium and small, they all 
offer certain advantages—and disadvantages. The 
wisdom of selection rests on which offers the best 
balance of success opportunities and happiness. 


The medium size company, like the medium 
size college, offers the most promising opportu- 
nity to many. It is large enough to carry prestige. 
small enough to retain the common touch with its 
field. Fidelity is such a company. 





Sixty-three years old, operating in thirty-six 
states with more than $372,000,000 of insurance 
in force, the Fidelity is widely and favorably 
known as a friendly company. 


“Pep ixsux MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. Pression 














THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


HERE was a goodly number of Mid Western execu- 

tives present at the Spring convention of the Life 
Office Management Association at the Hotel New 
Yorker in New York City last week. The sessions, 
formerly held in the West and the East simultaneously, 
now serve as a regular gathering for elements from 
all parts of the country. Incidentally, there must have 
been about 300 in the audience when D. N. Warters, 
president of the Association. brought the two-day meet- 
ing to order; and almost all of them remained until 
the final gavel last Friday afternoon. President War- 
ters hails from the Bankers Life Company at Des 
Moines where he has been associate actuary and where 
he was just recently promoted to the post of vice-presi- 
dent as well. 


* * 


MONG those who went to New York representing 
Pr ccnpentin in This Western World were included 
the following: Vice-President A. Leroy Portteus of 
the Indianapolis Life at Indianapolis; Comptroller J. 
L. Batchler of the Kansas City Life at Kansas City; 
General Auditor M. D. Johnson and Reinsurance Secre- 
tary H. A. Winters of the Lincoln National Life at 
Fort Wayne; Comptroller W. F. Hagerman and Assis- 
tant Treasurer Franklin Briese of the Minnesota 
Mutual Life at St. Paul; Vice-President Edmund Fitz- 
gerald and Kar! Meier, Jr., superintendent of residence 
loans, of the Northwestern Mutual Life at Milwaukee; 
Wm. Rae, supervisor of the actuarial division, of the 
Bankers Life of Iowa at Des Moines; Assistant Vice- 
President H. W. Foskett of the Equitable Life of Iowa 
at Des Moines; Assistant General Manager H. J. D. 
Morgan of the Great-West Life at Winnipeg. Canada; 
and Statistician B. H. Miller of the State Farm Group 
at Bloomington, Illinois. Of course there were others 
there from the Mid West territory, but the foregoing 
are simply the ones whom I readily identified as a 
result of pleasant contacts and discussions with them 
in recent years. 

* 


T the luncheon and noon recess period on the first 
A day of the meetings, attention was somewhat 
divided between talk about life insurance management 
affairs and the bid for attention being made by the 
Red Parade, which, with its bands, banners and boost- 
ers, wended its way past the Hotel New Yorker en 
route to assembly at Union Square for the usual May 
Day whooping and shouting. Members of the LOMA 
who had never seen New York City’s May Day parades 
before were a little surprised at the conglomeration 
of factions on the march and were even more surprised 
at the efficiency with which police kept the motley 
throng in order and on the move. 


* ~ ca 


NE of my LOMA friends tells me that Martin 
O Seltzer, general agent at Des Moines for the 
Aetna Life of Hartford, has resigned and that his suc- 
cessor is E. H. Snow, from the home office of the Aetna 
Life. Martin Seltzer held the post for many years and 
was widely known in Mid West circles and also in 
work pertaining to various life underwriters associa- 
tions. 
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BOOKS IN OuR BUSINESS 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


ELPING to round out The Spec- 
tator’s book publications on in- 
surance, there has appeared within 
the past fortnight “Theory and Prac- 
tice of Accident and Health Insur- 
ance” (The Spectator, Philadelphia 
and New York; $2.50) by Stewart M. 
LaMont, who retired at the end of 
1938 as third vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life in charge of com- 
mercial Accident and Health insur- 
ance after a full half century in the 
insurance business. 
Both Mr. LaMont’s ripeness of ex- 


perience and his present freedom for 
careful research are reflected in this 
volume. His first four chapters—Part 
I, on Theory—have many practical 
advantages, including clarity of defi- 
nition, continual grasp of detail and 
straightforward presentation. In those 
four chapters he takes up the purpose 
and scope of Accident and Health in- 
surance (carefully distinguishing the 
A. from the H.), the benefit provi- 
sions, ‘the exclusion clause and the 
conditions of performance. 

Of the volume’s 235 pages 56 are 
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About the Author 

“In Mr. LaMont's luminous career of 
half a century, as he traveled the road 
which led to the heights of his profession, 
he was ever considerate of others and 
thoroughly amiable in all his relationships, 
earning the highest esteem of officers and 
executives of all the insurance companies 
with whom he came into contact. Mr. La- 
Mont is an extraordinary example of the 
self-made man, his general ability, cre- 
ative and constructive genius, and exten- 
sive knowledge marking him as a man 
truly cultured. 

“A certain gauge of Mr. LaMont's 
ability and the recognition of it was illus 
trated when he was admitted, without. ex- 
amination, as a Fellow in the Casualty 
Actuarial Society, and again when he was 
elected Vice-President of the Interna- 
tional Claim Association, in addition to 
numerous other honors given him by other 
groups and associations in the field of 
Accident and Health insurance. 

"Starting in the insurance business in 
1888, his career since then has been one 
of consistent brilliance and marked per- 
sonal advancement, until, at his retire- 
ment on December 3!st of 1938, he oc- 
cupied the position of Third Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company in charge of Commercial Acci- 
dent and Health Insurance." 









Quoted from resolution passed 
by board of governors of the Bureau 
of Personal Accident and Health 
Underwriters on February 9, 1939. 














devoted to Theory and the rest to 
Practice. But it should be understood 
what the author means by “theory” 
and “practice,” since therein lies one 
of the book’s points of distinction. He 
describes the two as follows: “theory 
representing the intended obligation 
of the insurer, usually expressed as 
plainly and as specifically as language 
permits; practice representing, in ad- 
dition, various extensions of liability 
enforced by judicial decrees, some- 
times growing out of sincere dif- 
ferences of opinion or reasoning, 
sometimes founded upon obvious dis- 
tortions of the meaning of terms 
used.” 

Thus the whole book deals prima- 
rily with Accident and Health policies 
and their interpretation rather than 
with the operation of the Accident 
and Health insurance business. And 
the latter three-fourths of it—Part 
II, on Practice—shows how the fre- 
quently conflicting decision of state 
courts have modified the original 
meaning of the policy provisions. In 
Part II’s first chapter, giving a “Pre- 
view of Practice,” stresses how in 
April, 1938, the United States Su- 
preme Court reversed a rule that had 
stood for nearly a century and held 
(Erie R.R. vs. Tompkins, 58 Sup. Ct 
824) that, except in matters governed 
by the Federal Constitution or by acts 
of Congress, the law to be applied in 
(Concluded on page 32) 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


The Home Owners Loan Corporation, established in 
1933, for the relief of distressed home owners, announced 
last week the redemption at maturity on May 15 of $190,- 
837,900 of the corporation’s series L, % per cent bonds. 
The face amount outstanding will be reduced by this 
redemption to $2,409,000,000, while the amount of liabil- 
ity reduced for unmatured bonds will total $636,000 000, 
since the close of the lending period in June, 1936. The 
mortgage loans of some 1,000,000 home owners have been 
refinanced by the H.O.L.C. in the three-year period of 
its operation. Mr. Fahey, Chairman of the H.O.L.C., 
revealed that the work of the corporation now is confined 
to the collection of its loans and the disposal of proper- 
ties that it has been forced to acquire. Of the 1,000,000 
loans outstanding more than 100,000 have been fully 
repaid. 

Small price movements and modest dealings permeated 
the financial markets last week. Investors for the most 
part continued to await any fresh turns on the war or 
governmental situations. Trading on the New York Stock 
Exchange reached 2,137 000 shares for the entire week, 
less than the modest total for the preceding week. Spec- 
ulative rail bonds featured bond trading, influenced to 
some extent by the 2,000,000 tons of American shipping 
destined for Britain which will probably find its way to 
coastal points by rail. With the exception of carrier 
issues, the market was quiet and little changed. With 
such a small turnover on the markets these days, stock 
exchange seats are on the decline again. Only last week 
an exchange membership was sold for $20,000, a drop 


of $1,000 from the previous sale. This was the lowest 
price at which a membership was sold since 1898 when 
a seat went for $19,000. 

Steel ingot production in the United States last week 
declined 2 points to 94 per cent of capacity, The Iron Age 
estimates. A larger use of scrap prevented a greater 
dip in production, brought about by the soft coal strike, 
but it will probably take a few weeks to recover the 100 
per cent peak production period of March. 

An analysis of the weekly investments of life insurance 
companies as displayed on this page now reveals for the 
week ending April 26 a decided trend toward investment 
in loans on dwellings and business property as compared 
with the previous week which was concentrated for the 
most part in investments in government securities. Invest- 
ments in loans on dwellings and business property showed 
an increase of 16.67 per cent and investments in govern- 
ment securities registered a decrease of 16.28 per cent. 
The amount invested year 1941 to date discloses that 
investments in public utility bonds still lead all commit- 
ments by companies with a percentage of 41.35 of the total 
amount invested. 

Composite average security prices for the weeks ended 
April 26 and May 3, 1941, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock Exchange 
as follows: 


April 26 May 3 

Mon. Sat. Mon. Sat. 

70 Industrials ....... 129.64 129.79 129.83 129.63 
- (Sa 20.33 20.85 21.11 21.03 
BS SE ik 6nd avcead 96.85 97.11 97.17 97.05 
ee 89.64 90.22 90.19 90.49 


—Frank F. Sweeney 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
lowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, 


Amount Per Cent Amount 


Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 








Invested to Total Invested 
Year 1939 Invest- Year 1940 
to Date ment to Date 
LOANS 
On Farm Property $8,605,117 6.20 $10,937,282 
On Dwellings and Business Property a32 980.312 23.76  a34,248.693 
Total 41,585,429 29.96 45,185,975 
RAILROAD SECURITIES 
Bonds 5.286.298 3.81 8.733.939 
S‘ocks 
Total 5,286,298 3.81 8, 733.939 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Bonds 24,111,339 17.37 29, 120,233 
Stocks 623,424 45 213.838 
Total 24,734,763 17.82 29,334,071 
GCVERNMENT SECURITIES 
U. S. Government Bonds 32,509,896 23.42 20,832,410 
n Bonds 634,781 6 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments 
State, County. Municipal 26,389,513 19.01 36,704,127 
Total 59.534, 190 42.89 57,536,537 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 
Bonds 4.521.933 3.26 7,003, 409 
Stocks 3.127.797 2.25 545.920 
Total 7,649,730 5.51 7.549, 329 
RECAPITULATION 
Bords 93,453,760 67.33 102,394,118 
Stocks 3.751.221 2.71 759. 758 
Loans 41,585,429 29.96 45,185,975 
Total 138,790,410 100.00 © 148,339,851 


Amount Amount 
Per Cent Amount Per Cent Invested Per Cent Invested Per Cent 
to Total Invested to Total Week to Total Week to Total 
Invest- Year 1941 Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
ment to Date ment April 19 ment April 26 ment 
7.37 $10,128,716 5.42 $482,636 5.82 $450. 450 7.05 
23.08 a39,626.075 21.20 1,828,884 22.07 b2,395,235 b37.50 
30.46 49.754, 791 26.62 2.311.520 27.88 2, 845.685 44.55 
5.89 6.958, 156 3.73 23,888 .23 139,134 2.18 
44,462 .02 
5.89 7.002.618 3.75 23.888 .23 139.134 2.18 
19.63 76 968. 760 41.17 1,816,738 21.92 1,369,319 21.44 
14 335.813 .18 
19.77 77,304,573 41.35 1,816,738 21.92 1,369,319 21.44 
14.04 30,005,000 16.05 2,460,000 29.67 855.000 13.39 
702,647 38 47,063 .57 
773.530 1 10,300 .12 149 350 2.34 
24.75 14. 784,002 7.91 563.471 6.80 278,000 4.35 
38.79 48 .265.179 24.75 3.080.834 37.16 1, 282.350 20.08 
4.72 5.338.452 2.86 1,051,470 12.68 654. 500 10.25 
.37 1,292,120 69 5,238 07 96 . 456 1.51 
5.09 6.630.572 3.55 1,056. 708 12.75 750.956 11.76 
69.03 135,530,547 72.43 5,972,930 72.05 3,445,303 34 
.51 1,672,395 .89 5,238 .07 96. 456 1.51 
30.46 49,754,791 26.62 2.311.520 27.88 2,845,685 44.55 
100.00 186,957,733 100.00 8, 289.688 100.00 6,387,444 100.00 











———— 
@~ Includes F. H. A. Loans. 


Includes 10.30°;. F. H. A. Loans. 
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Mortgage Lending by 
Insurance Companies 
(Continued from page 11) 


average and further study should be 
made as to the reasons therefor. The 
United States Census returns and 
the reports of the Federal Home 
Loan Boards are available when 
considering the desirability of terri- 
torial operations. 

The life insurance student will see 
in the above analysis of variations 
in mortgage program points of simi- 
larity to the variations in practices 
in the selection of life insurance 


Weel... 


risks. Thus he is no doubt aware 
that some companies confine them- 
selves to standard classes of pros- 
pects, avoiding the so-called sub- 
standard class. Other companies will 
generally accept sub-standard classes 
although limiting themselves as to 
the degree of sub-standard impair- 
ments which they will accept. Like- 
wise, there are minimum and maxi- 
mum limits of insurance that the life 
insurance company will accept on in- 
dividual lives and there is a prefer- 
ence for applicants at younger ages. 
One point of difference would 
appear in that whereas life insurance 
companies generally write policies for 


LOOKING AHEAD—yes, as early even as ten years from now 
some GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE representatives will be able 
to retire, lock their desks, and mark their memo pads ‘Gone Fishing.” 


BECAUSE—for several years now, 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL 


LIFE agency contracts have included a plan of Income Continuance, 
under which a retirement income is built up, without any contribu- 
tion by the agent, for the writing of a surprisingly low amount of 


quality business. Because, too, our contracts have included 


“doubled 


up” renewals during the early policy years, which enable our men 


to become established better, 


THUS—our men are providing for ¢heir sunset years, 


and faster. 


and are 


doing a better every-day job because they feel that they are being 
properly compensated for good work well done. This plan will make 
it possible for some of our men to retire as early as 1951, their 
incomes well supplemented by EXTRA INCOME from their 
GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE income continuance plan. 


& Write A. B. Olson, Agency Vice President, 
for details of our 
“BUILDERS of MEN” Agency Plan. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE CO. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Organized 1901 
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cally for necessary repairs and final- 





large amounts of which they may re. 
tain only a small fraction and re. 
insure the balance, the practice of 
“reinsurance” is not prevalent in the 
mortgage field. Each company makes 
its own loan which necessarily repre. 
sents a first mortgage loan. The 
owners, however, are often free to 
arrange for second mortgages through 
other sources, since life insurance 
companies are not permitted to loan 
on second mortgages. Then, too, 
there are the states which are fa. 
vored by the agency departments and 
the states which are avoided. Here, 
too, distance from the home office is 
an important factor since it affects 
the degree of efficiency and economy 
with which the agency work may be 
supervised. State fees and costs and 
state laws affecting insurance con- 
tracts all have their bearing on the 
question whether or not to operate in 
a given state. Finally, there is the 
question of health and living condi- 
tions affecting the desirability of do 
ing business in certain sections. 
































Mortgage Agencies 





The company deciding to inaugv- 
rate its mortgage lending program 
must decide upon the _ agencies 
through which it will obtain and ser- 
vice its business. One way is for 
the company to receive its business 












directly from all who may apply, 
whether prospective borrowers or 
mortgage brokers. Under this ar- 






rangement the company is required 
to make its own preliminary inspee- 
tions of the property, in order to 
reach a decision as to whether to pro 
ceed further with the appraisal and 
credit reports. The extension of this 
plan calls for the creation of com- 
pany branch offices outside of its home 
office territory. Generally, the per- 
sonnel of such offices is on a salary 
basis. 

A second method is to obtain busi- 
ness through local mortgage corre 
spondents. These gentlemen are in- 
dependent contractors and quite often 
transact a real estate business i 
addition to their mortgage business. 
The duties and obligations of corre 
spondents are generally set forth in 
a written contract between the com- 
pany and the correspondent. Briefly, 
their duties are to submit applications 
(after inspecting the properties), 
collect interest and principal, check 
the payment of taxes and asses 
ments, inspect the properties period 






















ly, assist in foreclosure proceeding® 
Oftentimes their duties will extend ® 
the management of foreclosed real 
estate for which they will recei¥ 
additional compensation. 

In former years such correspor 
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dents often agreed to re-purchase 
from the company loans which the 
latter had accepted but which at a 
later date and as a result of a com- 
pany inspection it had refused to re- 
tain. Also, in some cases the corre- 
spondents guaranteed to the company 
the payment of interest and princi- 
pal on loans which they sold to the 
company. The bad experience under 
the latter arrangement during the 
depression has resulted in the re- 
moval of this guarantee feature from 
current correspondent agreements. 
Some correspondents make the mort- 


A D - 


gage loans and assign them to the 
company. In other cases, the corre- 
spondent arranges for the placing of 
the loan directly with the company. 

The student should be familiar 
with the source of the competition 
that life insurance companies must 
meet to obtain desirable real estate 
mortgages. These may be summarized 
as: Banks (savings and commercial), 
private lenders (individuals and cor- 
porations), building and loan asso- 
ciations and government agencies. 
The Federal Housing Administration 
estimates the following distribution of 


TOR 





For National Defense 


AMERICANS WILL SAVE 
SO UNCLE SAM CAN SPEND 


In the wake of appeals for greater and still greater effort toward produc 


America’s total 
the call 


ing the sinews of 
activity on another front 


and saving by every loval citizen 


Perhaps never before in history 


imperative. The billions being spent 


defense comes the call for stepped-up 
Uncle Sam for more diligent thrift 


was the need for personal thrift so 


are largely borrowed billions — they 


} 


are real only to the extent that patriotic Americans back them up by sluicing 


a part of their earnings into savings. Individual saving on a 


large scale Is the 


necessary offset to public spending on a large scale, our best safeguard against 


inflation. Inflation in an extreme form would endanger, and perhaps nullify, 


our all-out efforts to keep America strong and free. 
This extra thrift should work no undue hardship on Americans. From 


Plymouth Rock to flowering empire the drama of progress and prosperity they 


have unfolded would not have been possible without saving. Despite their 


repute as spenders, Americans are still the world’s greatest savers, with more 
than 60 billions tucked away for the future, nearly half of which is their 30 


billion-dollar investment in life insurance. Yes, Americans will answer this 


urgent call. And it’s a safe prediction that in so doing millions of them will 


} * . 
look to life insurance as a sound and proven medium through which to meet 


the challenge of today’s crisis. 


Quietly and unseen, life insurance from the outset has been a main cog 


in the national defense machinery. Long before the first dollar of defense 


funds was appropriated, life insurance dollars 


for the country’s 65 million policyholders 


the 30 billions held in trust 
were the capital life blood for 


many an industry on which the national security now depends 


Twenty-five vears ago American life companies owned relatively few 


U. S. government bonds. Then they helped meet a crisis of another day, and 


at the end of 1918 over ten per cent of their assets were so invested. Today 


a larger life insurance industry owns seven times as many government bonds 


as it did in 1918. On behalf of its policy owners it bought’a billion and a 


quarter dollars’ worth in 1940 alone, and it continues to invest in more 


every day ° 


When today’s emergency is over, the dollars which men and women save 


now through life insurance will contribute to another kind of national defense 


They will stand by as potential purchasing power for goods and services 


people need and want, to assist in keeping industry's wheels turning and 
family breadbaskets full when the inevitable end of today’s transient prosperity 


arrives. Then, as in times past and present, life insurance will continue to 


demonstrate its practical worth as a mightv, beneficent force contributing 


toward a larger measure of security for every American. 


— An advertisement of NorrTHwesTern National 


Lire Insurance Company of Minneapolis 











residential city mortgages among the 
above classes of lenders: 














_ Per Cent 

Banks 32 
Mutual Savings Banks 21 
State, Commercial & Private Banks 6 
National Banks 5 

Private Lenders 31 

Building and Loan Asscciations 17 

Government Agencies 10 

Life Insurance Companies 10 

Total 100 








Reference should also be made to the 
Federal Housing Administration’s in- 
sured mortgage plan whereunder 
loans are made possible up to 80 per 
cent and 90 per cent of value under 
the government insured loan pro- 
gram. The life insurance company, 
which continues the orthodox maxi- 
mum of two-thirds of fair value can- 
not overlook this source of competi- 
tion. 

The student will recognize in the 
above description points of analogy 
with practices in the field of life in- 
surance. Life insurance companies 
are, of course, meeting competition 
from fraternal associations and in 
some cities from savings banks. The 
government, by means of its Baby 
Bonds, is also competing with the 
short term endowment premium poli- 
cies without, however, providing for 
the immediate large death benefit that 
the life insurance companies provide. 

On the administrative point of 
view, the student will recognize the 
similarity to the branch office and 
general agency systems which func- 
tion in the life insurance field. The 
question of exclusive representation, 
the question of giving a certain com- 
pany first choice of the business, the 
question of filling a definite quota 
are some of the problems that occur 
in both the life insurance field and 
the mortgage field. 


(To be concluded May 22) 


Chrysler Employees 
Sign for $12,000,000 


The Chrysler Corporation have ap- 
proved a retirement plan embodied in 
a form of salaried employee’s retire- 
ment indenture for the benefit of 
eligible officers and employees of the 
corporation and its domestic subsidi- 
aries. Those eligible must receive a 
salary of $250 a month or more and 
the monthly income to participants 
commences at age 65 and must not 
exceed $180 a month. 

The new plan of protection will be 
managed by a committee appointed 
by the company and will be trusteed 
as a private pension trust by the 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 
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Books In 
Our Business 
(Concluded from page 28) 


any case is the law of the state 
wherein the issue arises. Out of that 
Pandora’s box has come the new im- 
portance of state court decisions. 

In the next three chapters, entitled 
biblically “Genesis,” “Exodus” and 
“Leviticus,” Mr. LaMont describes, 
with many court citations, how con- 
fused Accident and Health insurance 
was in its beginnings, how it came up 
out from its initial ignorance and how 
it is again messed up in judicial deci- 
Following chapters give, with 
much wise comment, the “practice” 
on: accidental means vs. unexpected 
events; sunstroke, heat prostration; 
effects of food, drink, drugs; anesthet- 
ics, pimples, tooth extractions; con- 
curring disease; treatment of disease; 
assault, altercation, criminal activity; 
faulty or ambiguous policies; loss of 
sight, limb; double benefits; aviation; 
injury vs. disease; exclusion clause; 
total disability. The book has no in- 
dex, but the Table of Contents will be 
guide enough for most readers. 

Such a book plan naturally leaves 
out such topics as rate-making and 
salesmanship, but it gives an excel- 


sions. 





cident and Health coverage, both theo- 
retical and practical. This book may 
leave some readers a bit despondent 
about our judicial system, but it will 
certainly make all its readers much 
more intelligent about Accident and 
Health insurance, which is, after all, 
its subject and also its object. 

a . 
American Actuaries 
Head for Toronto 


Among the questions for informal 
discussion by the American Institute 
of Actuaries is that of arguments for 
and against investment in stocks on 
the part of life insurance companies. 
The Institute will tackle the query 
as part of the spring meeting which 
is to be held in the Royal York Hotel 
at Toronto, Canada, on June 5 and 6. 

Informal! discussions will also center 
around methods suggested whereby 
stocks can be so valued as to cushion 
the effect on surplus of a depressed 
stock market at year’s end. As usual, 
attendance at most of the important 
discussions will be limited to members 
and affiliates of the Institute of Ac- 
tuaries. This will, especially, be true 
for most of the program on the sec- 
ond day of the sessions. Open dis- 
cussion of previous papers, presented 
before other meetings of the Institute, 
will be indulged in. 





Agency Superintendent 


For Oregon Mutual 


George W. Shoeffel had been ap- 
pointed superintendent of agents for 
the Oregon Mutual Life at Portland, 
Oregon. Widely experienced in the 
life insurance business, Mr. Shoeffel 
has been branch manager for the 
company in Portland for the past 
seven years. He is a former president 
of the Life Managers Association of 
Oregon and is head of the Portland 
Chapter, CLU. He is also a past 
president of the Life Underwriters 
Association of Portland. 

As branch manager at Portland to 
succeed Mr. Shoeffel in that post, the 
Oregon Mutual has named Lynn P. 
Sabin who was formerly with the 
Aetna Life of Hartford in the Oregon 
city. 


Prudential A.A. President 


More than 10000 members of the 
home office staff cast their ballots 
in the annual elections of the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company Athletic As- 
sociation, and the final count revealed 
that Thomas A. McTague, chief clerk, 
of Claim Accounting, had been select- 
ed as second vice-president over Clar- 
ence H. Berry, of Purchasing. 
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ALWAYS FIGURING OUT 
EW ways FOr Us TO 
MAME MORE MONEY! 
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AND WE MEAN LIFE INSURANCE SALES ! 
UC AGENTS ARE GOING TO 
TOWN WITH THEIR WEW 
"REVEILLE CAMPAIGN"! 


BACKED BY NEW SALES AIDS TO INAUGURATE ; 
UNION CENTRALS 751 YEAR IN BUSINESS. : 
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The General Public Is Becoming Amazingly 
Accident and Sickness Insurance-Minded 


Approximately 
$350,000,000 
Accident and 

Sickness 


Premiums were 


Paid in 1940 


New requirements in production, more 
speed of travel and a change in our social 
thinking have all created new demands for 
Accident and Sickness Insurance. Much of 
it has been purchased from associations and 
companies unsolicited. In spite of indiffer- 
ence by a large number of agents this busi- 
ness has grown tremendously. It’s profitable 
business for agents who are willing to make 
active solicitation meet the needs of their 
customers in a changing civilization. 


THEORY AnD PRACTICE 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


STEWART - LaMONT 


256 Pages 


Price $2.50 


This book is written by an outstanding personality 
and authority in the Accident and Health Insurance 


world. It is full of practical information gained in 
50 years of successful 
from the bottom to the top. 

private life two years ago, 
the position of Third Vice President of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company in charge of Com- 


mercial Accident and 


past member of the Board of Governors of the 
Accident and Health Under- 


Bureau of Personal 
writers. 


Considerate of the average agent’s ability and re- 


Health Insurance. 


This book 
will help 


experience in the business 


Before his retirement to 
Mr. LaMont occupied 

you render 

needed 

He is a 

service and 
increase 


your 


quirements, Mr. LaMont presents this information 


in an easily read and simple manner. 


It is a prac- income 


tical course that should help anybody to know the 


business. 


Just because you haven't written in the past is no reason why you 
don't write this insurance now. 


PRACTICE Ol 


Name 
Compan) 


Address 


Fee eeee ee eee eee eean; 


send at once » with 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE by Stewart M. 
LaMont and bill at the single copy list price of $2.50. 


See SS SS SS SS SS SS SSCS SS SS SSS SSS SF SC SSC SF SS SS SF SS SCS SS SS SSS See ee eS wey 


THE SPECTATOR, Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please 


copies of THEORY AND 
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Wishful Thinking 


_ imposed on life insur- 
ance premiums can, actually, 
be called a “tax on a tax”. Within 
themselves, they embody Fed- 
eral and State taxes of various 
kinds. At the same time, there is 
the direct implication that life 
insurance premiums — paid, as 
they are, by those who recognize 
responsibility and who lift the 
burden from others by their 
sense of thrift—have a definite 
right to consideration as deducti- 
ble items in income tax pay- 
ments. 

It remained for William J. 
Graham, vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Soci- 
ety of the United States, New 
York, to point out to the insur- 
ance division of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce at 
Washington, D. C., last week, 
that “Even in Great Britain to- 
day, despite the difficulties of 
maintaining anything like a nor- 
mal life under extraordinary 
conditions inclusive of 50 per 
cent income tax rates, a rebate of 
income tax is allowed on life in- 
surance premiums within certain 
statutory limits.” 

This whole question is nothing 
new to The Spectator. About 
two decades ago, this paper 
editorially suggested that premi- 
ums paid on life insurance poli- 
cies should be deductible items 
for income tax purposes. The re- 
sponse, at the time, to that sug- 
gestion and its development, was 
of such national import that the 
then Federal government appar- 
ently felt that it contravened the 
whole theory of raising revenue 
for national purposes. Accord- 
ingly, the then Federal adminis- 


With The Editors 


tration frowned on the proposal. 
In the light of the current fran- 
tic efforts to seize on all possible 
means of taxation for “national 
defense” (or less obvious aims) 
it is hardly likely that the cur- 
rent Federal administration will 
lend a sympathetic ear to any 
thought which embodies tax 
elimination from any strata, in- 
dividual or level, regardless of 
intrinsic or moral merit. 

Just the same, it is a fact that 
life insurance premiums—at least 
within certain limits and on cer- 
tain policy forms—have a defi- 








Watch for This 


From our special correspondent 
in the heart of war-torn England 
there will come one of the most in- 
teresting insurance stories of mod- 
ern times. Written in London, amid 
fire and enemy bombs, the article 
will describe conditions being met 
by British insurance companies; the 
effect of the war on premiums; cur- 
rent investment trends over there; 
and speculations on the future of 
insurance abroad. Circumstances 
permitting, the story will appear in 
the next issue of The Spectator. 
Don't miss it! 








nite right to exemption for in- 
come tax purposes. If Great 
Britain can see and acknowledge 
the point, in the midst of a 
struggle which its leaders admit 
demands the full financial and 
productive resources of the 
United States to make certain of 
the Empire’s survival, perhaps it 
is only reasonable to hope that 
our own government can take the 
matter under advisement. 






Blinding Accidents 


The National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness is again 
calling attention to the serious 
risk to children’s eyesight from 
the use of fireworks on the 
Fourth of July. Celebrations on 
Independence Day last year 
caused 214 serious eye accidents, 
15 of which resulted in blindness 
in one or both eyes, according to 
the Society. 

The total number of fireworks 
injuries of all kinds on the 
Fourth of July in 1940, as re- 
ported by the American Medical 
Association, was 4462. 


New York, as in most of the 
preceding years, headed all 
other states in the number of 
fireworks injuries in 1940, the fig- 
ure being 1114; and 32 of these 
were major eye accidents. 


The need for stricter enforce- 
ment of the anti-fireworks law 
in New Jersey is obvious from 
the fact that this state, one of 
the first to adopt such legisla- 
tion, has shown a steady rise in 
the number of Fourth of July 
injuries during the past four 
years. A total of 158 injuries, in- 
cluding eight serious eye acci- 
dents, was reported last year. 


To help in the national effort 
to eliminate eye injuries due to 
the use of fireworks, insurance 
agents can do two things. They 
can take active part in local ap- 
plication of proper statutes and 
restrictions designed to remove 
the evil, and they can make cer- 
tain that adequate accident and 
health insurance is in force so 
that clients and their families 
will be protected, at least against 
financial loss from such acci- 
dents. 
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